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MISS LACY. 


ISS LACY, whose portrait in the character of Isabella, 
we this month present to our readers is the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Willoughby Lacy, and grand-daughter to W. Lacy, 
esq. formerly patentee of Drury-lane theatre. Her father, in 

. his youth, was in the navy, but left it on account of a severe 

illness; and was afterwards induced, from a variety of circum- 
stances, to turn his thoughts to the stage. He married very 
early in life, and settled sometime in Devonshire; where, in 
the summer of 1803, Miss Lacy was born. While yet an 
infant, she accompanied her father and family to Ireland, 
where for many years the former experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune that eventually ruined his health and con- 
stitution, and rendered him an easy prey to the typhus fever, 
' which then raged in that country. 

This melancholy event deprived his family of a most inya- 
luable husband and father. He was a man universally be- 
loved and respected, and most sincerely lamented by all who 
knew him. 

At a very early period in life, Miss Lacy evinced uncommon 
talents for the histrionic art, and, while a mere child, de- 
lighted and astonished her friends, by the display of powers , 
both tragic and comic. At the period of her father’s death, i 
she was engaged at the Belfast theatre, where she was much H 
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admired, and patronized by the nobility of the place. From 
thence she went to Glasgow, and fora short period to Edin- 
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burgh; at both which places, she performed with Messrs, 
Young, Kean, and Macready, and most of the leading 
actors of the present day. Two years since she was engaged 
by Mr. Harris for the Dublin theatre; where she sustained 
some of the first characters in tragedy and comedy, up to 
the period of her arrival in London, where she made her 
débat at Covent-garden on the 10th of October last, in the 
character of Belvidera. She afterwards performed the cha- 
racter of Isabella, and although she had never played that 
part before, and had undertaken it at a few days notice ; 
she acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction of a numerous 
audience. She has since acted in many other characters 
with great applause, and seems to be a growing favorite with 
the British public. 

Miss Lacy was a favorite with the Dublin audience; among 
whom she acquired many most sincere and valuable friends, 
who appreciated her amiable and correct conduct in private 
life, while they ‘admired her talents on the stage, 
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WITTICISMS. 


Lorn A——yY, notorious in the fashionable world for his 
necessitous dependance upon money-lenders, was one day 
met by a friend, who seeing him in great haste, enquired 
where he was going. ‘‘ Don’t stop me!” exclaimed the former, 
pushing past him, “I am seeking the lost tribes of Israel; 
I am undone if they are irrecoverable.” 


—_-___C- 


THe same thoughtless, amusing person, being one evening 
in company with a very eloquent nobleman of adverse po- 
litical opinions, who was known to be somewhat ashamed of 
his own tall, gaunt figure, sat quictly for some time, while 
the latter vehemently declaimed upon his favorite topics: all 
at once Lord A. leaped upon a table in the centre of the 
room, and standing tiptoe there, with out-stretched hat, 
seemed endeavoring to catch the words of the lofty speaker, 
This single action silenced the orator, 
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ON THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 





One evening, when Diderot aud Roux had outdone each 
other in talking atheism, and had said things to call down 
a thousand thunderbolts on their heads, (if thunderbolts fell 
on such occasions) the Abbé Gallani, who had listened pa- 
tiently to this dissertation, said, ‘“‘ Gentlemen! gentlemen! 
allow me to say, that if I were the Pope, I would clap 
you both in the Inquisition; or, if I were King of France, 
in the Bastile; but having the happiness to be neither, I 
have only to promise to meet you here next Thursday, and 
I hope you will hear my answer, as patiently as I have heard 
you.” ‘ Very well,” they all exclaimed, and particularly 
our atheists, ‘‘on Thursday.” 

Thursday came, and after dinner and coffee, the Abbé ga- 
thered himself up into an arm-chair, cross-legged, like a tailor ; 
and as the weather was hot, holding his wig in his left hand, 
and gesticulating with his right, he proceeded as follows :— 

“‘ Let mc suppose, that one of you, gentlemen, who be- 
lieve that the world is the production of chance, were to 
go to a gaming-house, and your adversary were to throw 
seize-ace, once, twice, thrice, four times, and six, running, 
our friend Diderot would lose his money, and think the de- 
vil was in the dice. Very well; the game proceeds, and 
your adversary still goes on throwing the main of seven, 
and without variation, or interruption, wins every stake. 
Diderot will now lose his temper as well as his money; he 
will vow and swear that the dice are loaded, that the adver- 
sary is a black-leg, and that the house is a hell! Ah! 
Mr. Philosopher! because the same side of the two dice came 
uppermost for ten or a dozen times, and you lose a few 
shillings, you firmly believe, that that is caused by a trick, an 
art, a. combination, in short, by a master swindler and his 
subservient tools; and yet seeing in the universe around you 
millions of combinations, more regular, more difficult, more 
complicated, and all certain—all useful—all beautiful—you 
never suspect that the dice of nature are loaded, that there 
is, indeed, an art, a combination, and a Master Intelligence 
above, who regulates the great play by his subservient tools, 
and confounds the reason and the skill of such short-sighted 
mortals as you,” MEMOIRES DE L’ABBE MORELLET. 
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CROYLAND ABBEY ; 


A TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARRIAGE.” 
(Continued from page 8.) 


Its glories are no more. The scythe of Time 
And sterner hand of man, have wrought its fall, 
And laid its honors in the dust. 





Hatr afraid that their absence should have caused displea- 
sure, the ladies immediately rose to depart. Tetha parted from 
them with regret, and affectionately kissing their soft cheeks, 
blessed them with fervor and tenderness; Guthlac threw his 
arms round his mother, and returned, with even more than 
his accustomed warmth, her salute. ‘ Surely,” murmured he, 
‘*this has been the happiest evening of my life, although 
it has fled more swiftly than any I remember! Oh, why 
should time increase its flight only in proportion as it is en- 
joyed! ab, why should its rapidity make us most sensible of 
its worth!” Tetha regarded him with a scrutinizing glance; 
but before she could make any reply, he had left the apart- 
ment, and taking a hand of each of his lovely companions, 
conducted them again to the hall. The*company were already 
seated round the board when they entered; Alburgh frowned 
as they appeared, but too confused to notice the looks of any 
one in particular, they took the places reserved for them near 
Gunilda, while Guthlac having succeeded in pressing in be- 
tween them, by his enlivening conversation and general atten- 
tion, diverted the public regard from them, and enabled them 
to regain their composure. Mirth and conviviality now reigned 
around, the mead-cup was passed quickly about, and the harp 
was transferred to each guest in his.turn. By degrees, how- 
ever, Guthlac had become entirely engrossed by his fair com- 
panions; unconscious of the frown which was directed towards 
him by Alburgh, his eyes scarcely seemed to wander from the 
beautiful countenance of Elfrida, whose blushes as she en- 
countered his animated glances served only to heighten her 
charms, and to encrease the admiration of their beholder.—Re- 
called to recollection by the harp being placed in his hand, 
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he lightly struck its chords; then resting his head upon it, 
he remained silent.—Gunilda immediately, in her usual strain 
of raillery, enquired the cause of his delay.—“ I might fear,” 
said she, ‘‘ that you were ill from that pensive inclination of 
the head, if the lively hue which I still perceive, in spite 
of the accommodating shade of your fingers, did not testify 
to the contrary, or might fancy that a sudden fit of modesty 
had suddenly surprised you, if experience did not assure 
me that that is a weakness which you have long since laid 
aside.” 

Guthlac looked up. ‘ True, my dear aunt,” said he laughing, 
‘‘T parted with Modesty at the time you bade Pity farewell; 
estranged from their natural home, the sisters have since wan- 
dered forlorn and weary through this nether world; let us 
then recall the sweet strangers, and thus, led by the gentle 
admonition of my former guide, I confess that my hesitation 
and silence proceed from inability to chuse a proper subject 
for my song. I cannot sing of war when peace fans the air 
with her halcyon wing, and am equally unable to sing of beauty 
when beauty’s self is here; my powers must fail under the at- 
tempt, and contempt must be the reward of my presumption.” 

“Most docile of youths,” replied Gunilda, with mock gravity, 
‘thou hast truly listened to the suggestions of thy former 
guide, nor can I remain insensible to the excellence of thy 
example. Come then, sweet Pity, to my aid, and thus—myself 
I give fur the theme of thy song.” She drew herself up with 
assumed stateliness, while Guthlac turning full towards her, 
by which means, however, Elfrida became nearly opposite to 
him, his countenance beaming with expression, and an unusual 
air of gallantry distinguishing his manner, in a rich and flexi- 
ble voice, he thus addressed her ;— 











Sweet the blush of roseate morn, 

' Sweet the skylark’s early song, 

Sweet the breath of snow-white thorn, 
Bright the drops the leaves among— 


Sweeter still the kindling hue 
That o’er beauty’s cheek appears; 
Brighter than the morning dew 
Gentle woman’s pearly tears— 
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Lark nor lavrock’s mellow throat 
May with woman’s voice compare; 
Sweeter odours round her float, 
Than scents the gale at ev’ning fair. 





The eyes of Guthlac occasionally strayed to Elfrida as he 
sung, but the ludicrous expression of Gunilda’s face fixed the 
attention both of himself and the assembled guests. As he 
finished, he bowed very lowly, and presented the harp to 
his aunt, who, unmoved by the laughter round her, accepted 
it, and directing her voice to the female part of her guests, 
while she laid aside her former stateliness, she with affected 
earnestness, but with real archness, sung as follows:— 


Oh! gentle ladies, e’er beware 
Of man’s delusive tongue ; 

His words too often prove a snare 
To old as well as young. 


Distrust his vows, his looks, his sighs, 
Expect to be deceiv’d; 

His aim obtain’d, he scorns the prize, 
And smiles to be believ’d. 


The effect of her manner and words were irresistible; smi_s 
illuminated the countenances of all, and encreased good hu- 
mour seemed to prevail throughout the hall. To the regret 
ef Guthlac, neither Elfrida nor Pega could be prevailed upon 
to follow the general example, and give a proof of their vocal 
powers; conversation, however, supplied his disappointment, 
and made him the more lament the necessity of a separation; 
which, notwithstanding, did not take place till morning had 
begun to dawn. 

A succession of amusements followed this féte, among which, 
horse-racing, hawking, and boar-hunting, were the most at- 
tractive. Skilled in all these accomplishments, Guthlac ad- 
mitted of no competitor whenever he chose to exert his powers. 
Piqued at his superiority, several young Anglian noblemen 
challenged him to a race, which was to be decided by the 
assembled inmates of the castle, Guthlac, at first, readily 
accepted it, but finding that Wolfan, the favorite nephew of 
the king, was one of the number, he endeavored to decline it. 
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This young man appeared to inherit the dislike of Alburgh 
towards him, and on many occasions affected to treat him 
with a degree of contempt bordering on insolence; the noble 
spirit, however, that he thus dared to provoke, disdained to 
be roused by such attacks, and more jealous of his uncle’s 
honor than of his own comfort, he treated him with the re- 
spect due to a guest. Wolfan had been very assiduous in 
his attentions to Pega, who not only coldly returned them, 
but took every opportunity of avoiding them. A reception 
like this he had been unaccustomed to meet, for few could 
equal him either in natural or acquired advantages, and as 
such, he had been the acknowledged enslaver of the affec- 
tions of all the fair nymphs of Alburgh’s court. The repulse 
he now encountered served at once to irritate and cenlirm 
him in his determination to continue his suit; but believing 
that his attempts to subdue her evident prejudice could arise 
from no other cause than a previous disposal of her regard, 
he attentively watched her behaviour, and though he could 
gain no positive assurance of the fact, he became fully cou- 
vinced that Guthlac was his rival, Perceiving the latter’s 
hesitation to accept the proposal, his companions tauntingly 
insinuated that his reluctance proceeded from a fear of risk- 
ing a reputation which he had gained merely from the un- 
skilfulness of the antagonists with whom he had previously 
contended. A momentary flash of indignation darted from 
the eyes of Guthlac. ‘‘I fear no antagonist,” said he: then 
ashamed of the heat he had betrayed, he added with a smile 
peculiar to himself, ‘‘ and least of all a noble one; therefore I 
will accept your challenge, lest my refusal should now seem 
a reflection upon yourselves.” 

The next morning having been appointed for the contest, 
the company met on the ground; raised seats had been pro- 
vided for Gunilda and her guests, and all anxiously watched 
the appearance of the competitors. A message from Gunilda 
had brought Guthlac to the royal party; as he was enquir- 
ing her commands, he observed a lady closely veiled placed 


between Pega and Elfrida. ‘ Canit be?” cried he, at once- 


recognizing the general contour of her figure; “is it pos- 
sible that my mother can be here?” “It is even so,” said 
Tetha, “I do not wonder at your surprise, though perbaps 
that surprise may be lessened when you know at whose 
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earnest solicitations I consented to overcome my reluctance 
to leaving my own apartment.” Guthlac glanced at her com- 
panions with eyes of delight. ‘“ You are right,” continued 
she, “ but take no farther notice of me, as it would 
give me real disturbance to be acknowledged publicly.” 
She had scarcely uttered her last words, when Guthlac’s 
name was loudly called from the opposite part of the field; 
unable, therefore to make any reply, he hastily bent his 
knee, and pressing a kiss upon her hand, hurried away to 
obey the summons. 

His competitors were already mounted ; his own horse was 
held by a domestic, and the fiery animal, impatient of con- 
troul, and apparently disdainful of the strength that opposed 
him, was giving proofs of an ungovernable spirit, that au- 
cured ill for the success of his rider. No sooner, however, 
did he hear the voice of Guthlac, and felt his hand upon 
the rein, than he remained perfectly passive, bending his 
arched neck as if in token of submission. Guthlac patted 
the shoulder of his favorite, and then vaulted into the sad- 
dle with equal rapidity and grace. Proud of his burthen, the 
feet of the horse seemed scarcely to touch the ground, as 
majestically, yet playfully, he bore him to the appointed 
post. Tetha’s heart beat with alarm, when she first beheld 
the unruly courser, and she hastily closed her eyes when 
her son approached to mount; but now looking up, she con- 
templated him with a mother’s proudest admiration. “Is he 
not beautiful?” she involuntarily exclaimed, clasping the 
hands which were pressed in her own to her bosom. EI- 
frida readily assented; but Pega, though perhaps not less 
interested in the spectacle before her, made no reply. She, 
herself, was engaged in making a comparison between Guth- 
lac and Wolfan;—the gifts of nature. were lavished on both, 
but as Pega contrasted the open ingenuous countenance, 
the general air of candor that breathed in every movement, 
and shone in every look of the one, with the fixed and haughty 
expression that marked the features and appearance of the 
other, she could not but draw an inference highly to the ad- 
vantage of the former. ‘ How little,” she mentally ejaculated, 
‘does beauty consist-in regularity of feature, or proportion 
of figure! the bright emanations of virtue and of intellect 
alone constitute its charm, and waken admiration.—it is the 
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heart, not the eye, that determines its claim; that face, therefore 
approaches the nearest to perfection on which is stamped the 
qualities which give worth to the soul.” Her reverie was now 
broken by the commencement of the race. In a short time 
Guthlac and Wolfan left their companions completely behind 
them; the latter beheld his rival close to his side with feel- 
ings of ill-dissembled rage, while Guthlac, perfectly unem- 
barrassed and smiling with good humour, pursued his way.— 
As they approached the goal, the anxiety became general ; 
the friends of Wolfan with shouts encouraged his speed, while 
he, straining every nerve, and forgetful of the claims of hu- 
mapity, furiously employed every means to urge the noble 
creature that he rode to exertion beyond its powers. Guthlac, 
on the contrary, had hitherto restrained the ardour of his 
horse, but now with steady eye and determined look he gave 
the reins to the impatient animal, and with the rapidity of 
lightning darted by his companion, and was, in an instant 
after, hailed as victor by the umpires of the course. 
Regardless of the congratulations that assailed him, he re- 
turned to Wolfan with his accustomed sweetness, and was 
about to conciliate the wrath he saw expressed in his coun- 
tenance; when the latter, heedless of his words, sprang from 
his horse, and with an imprecation struck it violently; he had 
raised up his arm with an intention of repeating the blow, 
when Guthlac, whose indignation was roused by the wanton 
cruelty of the action, caught hold of him.—“ Wolfan,” cried 
he, “spare an unoffending animal, and disgrace not thus the 
character of a man.”—‘ Back, insolent!” returned Wolfan, 
pale with rage, “‘ nor disgrace yourself with an interference 
that does nut become you.” Again he attempted a repetition 
of the blow, when Guthlac, with one effort of his powerful 
arm, threw him at a short distance, and stood between him 
and the panting and terrified horse. ‘‘ Wolfan,” cried he 
with recovered calmness, “‘ I am sorry for this, but I call no 
interference disgraceful when the oppressed, whether it be my 
own species or the more humble brute, stand in need of pro- 
tection; humanity is a sacred duty, and as I trust I shall 
never be forgetful of its claims myself, so I will never see 
them infringed by another with impunity. Let not this, how- 
ever be a cause of offence, but accept my hand as sincerely 
as I offer it.” Wolfan threw back the hand that was extended 
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to him with violence.—‘ Never!” said he, ‘if your vain 
boasting before made you contemptible, your hypocritical 
canting now makes you despicable. Should the time, however, 
arrive when I have an opportunity to testify my resentment, 
believe me, I shall not forget what has passed, nor fail to 
take my revenge.” “Be it so then,” replied Guthlac, “ nei- 
ther shall my memory fail on the same point; and when I 





take my revenge, it shall be a deep one.” There was a mild 


expression in the eye of Guthlac, and a sweetness in his smile 
as he spoke this, that seemed in direct opposition to his words ; 
and leaving the enraged Wolfan amidst his companions, he 
addressed himself as usual to the Anglian nobles that sur- 
rounded him, and endeavored to obliterate the unpleasant 
impression that had been caused. Having, as he hoped, suc- 
ceeded in this, he withdrew to his mother, anxious to ascer- 
tain whether the disagreeable affair had reached her know- 
ledge. Happily, none ofthe party had either seen or heard 
any thing of it, and the smiles with which he was received 
soon banished even the recollection of it from the breast 
of Guthlac, 
(To be continued.) 


ANTIMONY. 


THE origin of the name of antimony is remarkable. Basil 
Valentine, superior of a college of Religionists, having ob- 
served that this mineral fattened the pigs, imagined it would 
have the same effect on the holy brotherhood, but the case 
was seriously different; for the unfortunate fathers, who gree- 
dily made use of it, died in a short time.—This is the origin 
of its name Anti-moine. In spite of this unfortunate circum- 
stance, Paraceleur resolved to bring the mineral into prac- 
tice; he thought he could make it useful by mixing it with 
other preparations; but he did not succeed according to 
his hopes. The faculty at Paris were on this occasion divided 
into two parties; the one maintained that antimony was poi- 
son, the other affirmed that it was an excellent remedy. The 
dispute became more general in the matter; but some time 
afterwards the world began to judge rightly of this excellent 
mineral, and its wonderful effects have occasioned the fa- 
eulty to place it among their best remedies, 
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ON DISCONTENT. 


ereeet? 
‘* Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


————s— 


THERE is, perhaps, scarcely a human being who is not in a 
certain degree prone to this baneful propensity of the mind, 
which, in many cases, approaches so nearly to envy as 
to admit of its bearing the same opprobrious designation— 
that of a hateful and overwhelming passion, as it may ge- 
nerally be observed that few would be dissatisfied with their 
own lot were not opportunities afforded them of contrasting 
it with that of others. Nor is it confined to the indigent on- 
ly; it pervades every class of society from the beggar to 
the duke, though its effects may be most conspicuonsly in- 
jurious to those in humble stations, since it leads them into 
habits and pursuits obviously inconsistent with, and ultimately 
ruinous. to their circumstances. The great and wealthy may 
pine in secret for some coveted advantage, and may suffer as 
much uneasiness of mind as their inferiors, but the object 
of their desire is usually such as no efforts of their own cam 
enable them to obtain; while with those of a lower class the 
case is widely different. The servant-of-all-work, anxious 
to make as smart an appearance as the lady’s maids of her 
acquaintance do in their mistresses’ cast-off finery, and cap- 
tivate my lord's footman or her master’s apprentice, spends 
every farthing of her wages in dress, and murmers that she 
‘* has not so much as other folks who do less work;” grows 
peevish, idle, and extravagant, till sickness, or being long out 
of place, exhausts her scanty remnant, and an hospital ora 
workhouse is her only place of refuge. The wife of a la- 
boring mechanic will expend the greatest part of her hus- 
band’s earnings in her humble attempts to make as decent 
an appearance as her neighbors, while he not unfrequently 
Squanders the remainder at an alehouse, where, by singing 
a good song or telling a droll story, he is noticed by his su- 
periors, and for a time thinks himself on a footing with them, 
until an increasing family or an unexpected reduction of wages 
brings want to the door, and emigration is bis only resource, 
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leaving his wife and children to be maintained by the parish. 
In the tradesman’s family, we find the same ruling passion, 
the same paltry ambition of making an appearance above 
their means; the husband must keep his gun and his pointer, 
the wife must dress as well as her more opulent acquaint- 
ance, must have her tea and card parties, and spend a week 
or two every summer at Margate, or some other fashionable 
watering place; and the children must be placed at board- 
ing-school, that they may be as ’complished as other young 
ladies of their age: and all this inconsiderate expenditure 
leads to insolvency, want, and sometimes to disgrace. The 
wives of professional men in their turn, from mixing with 
the higher circles, imbibe a taste for shew and dissipation. 
which it is not always in their power to gratify, and mur- 
mer at finding that, with all their pretensions to gentility, 
the smallness of their house, the inferiority of their furniture, 
and the contracted scale of their establishment, must effec- 
tually prevent their giving routs, balls, or splendid suppers; 
and fret at being outdone by a vulgar countess, who was 
originally only a butcher or green-grocer’s daughter. Thus 
every one wishes to be thought in better circumstances than 
she really is, and in grasping at the shadow frequently 
Joses her hold of the substance. Nor is this proneness to dis- 
content confined wholly to the female part of society; the 
laurelled hero repines that he must quietly sit down to the 
tranquil enjoyments of domestic life; the enthusiastic patriotic, 
who professes to despise every selfish consideration, and have 
nothing at heart bnt the public weal, secretly feels the pangs 
of mortification at finding himself only the idol of a mercenary 
rabble, and would gladly exchange with those placemen and 
pensioners whom he publicly reviles; while the noble states- 
man, who incessantly labors for the good of his country, while 
at the same time his measures faithfully tend to the interest 
of the prince he serves, feels dissatisfied with his splendid 
station, because he finds his services not requited according 
to his expectation, or becomes obnoxious to the party who 
seek to villify and degrade him for their own purposes. So 
wilfully blind is every one to the blessings and advantages 
he enjoys, that it is probable there is not one to be found 
who would not wish to exchange his lot for that of another, 
yet, were the boon granted, would not still find cause for dis- 
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content. Ungrateful mortals! learn that Divine Justice, ia 
its superior wisdom, has placed every one in the sitaation 
he is best qualified to fill with credit to himself; and nothing 
is wanting to make that situation a happy one, if a firm 
and conscientious discharge of our duties, a patient endur- 
ance of unavoidable mischances, and a cheerful, active ex- 
ertion of our talents, are displayed upon every occasion, 
with the consolatory, reflection that our present state is but 


transitory, and that futurity may present advantages, per- 
manent, felicitous, and incomparable. 








CURIOSITIES OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
(From Stow’s Chronicle, A. D. 1576.) 


‘“‘ A STRANGE peece of worke, and almost incredible, was 
brought to passe by an Englishman, borne within the City 
of London, and a clearke of the Chancery, named Peter Bates; 
who, by his industry and practice of his pen, contrived and 
writ, within the compasse of a peny, in Latine, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creede, the Ten Commandments, a Prayer to God, 
a Prayer for the Queene, his posie, his name, the day of 
the moneth, the yeare of our Lorde, and the reigne of the 
Queene; and at Hampton Court he presented the same to 
the Queenes Majesty in the head of a ring of gold, covered 
with a chrystal, and presented therewith an excellent spec- 
tacle by him devised for the easier reading thereof; where- 
with her Majesty read all that was written therein, and did 
weare the same upon her finger.” 





’ “ Agout the same time, Marke Scaliot, blacksmith, born 
in London, for triall of workmanship, made one hanging locke 
of yron, steele, and brasse, a pipe key filed three-squarc, 
with a pot upon the shaft, and the bow with two esses, all 
cleane wrought, which weyed but one graine of gold or wheate 
corne; he made also a chaine of golde of forty-three links, 
to the which chaine the locke and key being fastened and 
put about a flea’s necke, she drew the same. All which locke, 
key, chaine, and flea, weyed but one graine and a halfe, as 


is yet to be seene upon Corne-hill by Leaden Hall, at the 
sayd Marks House.” 


VOL, XVII.—S, J. F 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
No. V. 


PPIPIT 





‘‘ Pacta canam; sed erant qui me finxisse loquantur,” 
OviID. 





In taking a survey of the human species we find some varieties, 
apparently from accidental circumstances, reduced to a state 
of mental imbecility below that of the Hottentots, or other 
savage tribes. Among these the unfortunate race of mortals 
called the Cretins of the Valiais, in Switzerland, may be par- 
ticularly mentioned. These people, inhabiting the ravines and 
hollows of the Swiss Alps, are distinguished by a singular dis- 
ease. This is a wen, or protuberance of the throat, called a 
goitre; and supposed to be occasioned by drinking snow-wa- 
ter. In addition to the wen-like swelling in the neck, the Cre- 
tins have largely disproportioned heads, and other symptoms 
of what may be styled a rickety constitution. As to their rea- 
soning powers, they are scarcely a remove from a state of 
ideotism, 

If we compare this unhappy class with some of the brute 
creation, the difference, in pojnt of intellect, will appear to be 
in favor of the latter, Many individuals among the various 
species of elephants, dogs, horses, monkeys, &c. have shewn a 
peculiar capacity for mental cyltivation, considerably beyond 
the extent of that faculty of brute animaJs, commonly termed 
instinct. A volume might easily be formed of the accounts 
given by travellers and other writers of the wonderful exploits 
of the elephant alone, Strabo* tells us of elephants exhibited 
at the public shews at Rome, which had been taught to dart a 
javelin inthe air and catch it again. But the most extraordi- 
nary feat performed by an elephant, is recorded by Suetonius, 
the Roman historian, who asserts+ that a Roman Knight sat 
on an elephant while the animal ran along a rope: an effort of 
dexterity which is almost incredible with regard to any quadruped 
possessed of an unweildy bulk at all approaching to that of the 
elephant. /£lian{ also, who wrote on the Natural History of 





* Strabon. Geog. |. xv. +t In Vita Neronis. 
¢ De Animal, 1, ii, c. 11, 
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animals, gives a curious account of a company of twelve ele- 
phants, six males and six females, which, on one occasion in 
the Amphitheatre at Rome, lay on couches, according to the 
Roman custom at banquets, when they were served with their 
usual provender, which they devoured with becoming polite- 
ness and propriety, much to the entertainment of the spec- 
tators, 

Other relations concerning this animal might be adduced 
equally wonderful; but passing them by, we shall notice the 
interesting information of those who have had opportunities of 
observing the elephant in his native country, the East Indies, 
and the neighborhood of the Cape of Good Hope in Africa. 
Sparmann tells us, that the elephant, when mortally wounded, 
cools himself with the water which he carries in his trunk; or 
throws himself into a river, if a river be near. When taken 
young, the dam having been killed, these creatures are fed 
with the milk of cows, of which they consume a great deal. 
When full grown their diet is very expensive at the Cape, 
from the great quantity of food required for their support. An 
elephant will eat one hundred pounds of rice in a day; and is 
able to lift two hundred weight from the ground with his 
trunk, and to draw two thousand two hundred pounds weight. 
When a young one of these animals has been killed in hunting, 
the mother has come to the kraal of the hunters in the night, 
and destroyed every thing within her reach.* 

The Hindoos consider wisdom and skill as qualities so cha- 
racteristic of the elephant, that they represent Ganesa, the God 
of Prudence, with an elephant’s head. An officer, who lately 
travelled in India, gives the following account of this intelli- 
gent brute:—“ While breakfast was getting ready, I amused 
myself with looking ata baggage elephant and a few camels, 
which some servants returning with a general’s tents from the 
Deccan, were in the act of loading. The intelligent obedience 
of the elephant is well known; but to look upon this huge and 
powerful monster kneeling down at the mere bidding of the 
human voice,—and when he has risen again, to see him pro- 
trude his trunk for the foot of his mahout or attendant, to help 
him to his seat, or bending the joint of his hind leg, make a 
step for him to climb up behind,—and then, if any loose cloths or 





* Sparmann’s Travels. 
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cords fall off, with dog-like docility pick them up with his 
proboscis, or trunk, and put them up again, will delight and 
surprize long after it ceases to be novel. When loaded, this 
creature broke off a large branch from a lofty tree, near which 
he stood, and quietly fanned and fly-flapped himself, with all 
the non-chalance of a woman of fashion, till the camels were 
ready. These animals also kneel to be laden.*” 

It must appear very strange to an English sportsman, that it 
is not unusual in India to employ the elephant in rousing small 
birds from their cover, like a pointer or spaniel: the same 
officer, whose Travels furnished the last extract, tells us of a 
British Colonel, who was a great sportsman, and who pursued 
his amusement mounted on an elephant, which was well 
trained to the sport, and beat the country right and left as he 
went along, with the utmost sagacity. It is generally known 
that this noble animal beats jungles for large game, and will 
force its way with the greatest dexterity through closely inter- 
twined boughs and underwood: but this, like a setting dog, care- 
fully putting up from the low tufted grass in which they nestle, 
the smallest of game-birds, quails, and also hares and partridges. 

The Dog has long been treated as a domestic animal among 
various nations civilized and savage; his natural capacity has 
undergone more cultivation than that of almost any other of 
the lower orders of created beings; and the attainments of 
this favorite companion of man have certainly exceeded, 
rather than otherwise, the expectations which might have been 
formed concerning him. Under the tuition of the sportsman, 
the various kinds of hounds and other dogs used in taking 
game, are trained to exercise, to mask, or to. suppress their 
instinctive faculties, as may best suit the purposes for which 
they are employed: but sagacity is by no means confined to 
game dogs. Feats more wonderful than theirs are credibly re- 
ported of others of the canine species, The authority of very 
learned men may be quoted, in proof of the assertion that dogs 
have been taught to sing and to talk. 

Ignatius Pardies, a French Jesuit and Mathematical writer, 
mentions a dog which had so far profited by the instructions be- 
stowed on him, that he had learnt to sing a part with his mas- 
tert. And Liebnitz, one of the most celebrated philosophers 








* Sketches in India. 
t Pardies, De la Connoissance des Bétes, p. 129, 
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which Germany ever produced, mentions the circumstance of 
the speaking dog, as an ocular, or rather as an auricular, wit- 
ness of the fact. This animal, it seems, had been under tui- 
tion for three years ; in the course of which time he had learnt 
to articulate thirty words, such as Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, &c. 
He only repeated these words, however, after hearing them pro- 
nounced by his master.* 

From these statements it is plain, that Father Pardies and 
Liebnitz had witnessed exhibitions of dogs, which had been 
taught to utter sounds bearing some resemblance to the human 
voice in singing and speaking; but as to the degreee of perfec- 
tion at which these animals arrived in their musical and orato- 
rical imitations, we have no means of judging. 

M. Guet, in his Critical History of the Souls of Brutes, 
mentions a remarkable instance of canine intelligence. A 
French gentleman had a coachman who was too fond of wine, 
and he had also a dog, which, whenever the carriage was used, 
was accustomed to mount the coach-box. This sagacious ani- 
mal always took notice when the charioteer had been drinking 
too much; and at such times only barked, to warn the foot- 
passengers that the carriage was coming, as if he had known 
that his companion was too much intoxicated to call out to them. 
This creature should have been taught, like the speaking dog 
seen by Liebnitz, to utter the exclamation Gare! 

The same writer repeats the interesting story of the disco- 
very of the murder of Aubri de Montdidier, by his faithful 
dog. This animal must be an acquaintance of some of our 
readers, who have seen his representative at least at the Thea- 
tre, under the title of ‘ the Dog of Montargis’. Passing by his 
exploits then as well known, we shall mention a very simi- 
lar instance of the fidelity and sagacity of a dog, displayed 
in the discovery of a murderer. In 1718, a dealer-in paper, 
who lived at Marseilles, having taken a journey to Toulon, to 
purchase that article, was assassinated on his return, in the 
wood of Cogniou, which lies between those two cities. Notwith- 
standing the most anxious inquiries onthe part of the widow 
and son of the paper-merchant, they could not for some time 
discover the assassin. But at length the son, one day, going 
into a racket or fives court where a number of persons were 








* Histoire de l’Academie des Sciences, Anno, 1715, p. 3. 
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assembled to amuse themselves at the game, his father’s dog, 
which accompanied him, attacked with violence one of the 
players. The rest of the party ran to his assistance; but they 
were unable to disengage him from the dog; and it was not 
without great difficulty that his master himself, at last, dragged 
off the enraged animal. The strange animosity displayed by 
this faithful brute towards the racket-player was observed by a 
tradesman present, who was acyuainted with the son of the 
deceased, and who immediately asked him whether his father’s 
dog was with him daring the journey in which he was killed. 
“Yes,” replied the other, ‘ the dog reached home before we 
received the news of my father’s misfortune.” During this con- 
versation the dog kept his eyes fixed on the man who had been 
the object of his attack, which he was only prevented from 
repeating by his master holding him by the collar. ‘These cir- 
cumstances appeared so suspicious, that the son of the merchant 
and his friend immediately left the court, and, repairing to the 
office of the Commissary of Police, gave information of what 
had taken place. That magistrate sent proper officers to take 
the racket-player into custody; and the man, after he was 
arrested, confessed his guilt.* 

A modern French author mentions an instance of the af- 
fectionate attachment of a dog, which belonged to a person 
who fell a victim in one of the numerous massacres which 
happened during the French Revolution. This creature, after 
visiting his master daily in prison, even followed him to the 
scaffold, and at his funeral was not ,without difficulty pre- 
vented from burying himself in his grave. Being taken away, 
he soon after returned thither, and, scratching a hole in the 
earth that covered the remains of his beloved master, laid him- 
self in it, and remained there till he died of grief and hunger. 
Similar narratives of canine attachment are to be found in the 
works of Pliny and other ancient writers. 

fflian tells us, that the dog of Eupolis, the celebrated Athe- 
nian comic poet, after his master’s decease, reposed himself on 
his tomb till he died, 














* Hist. de l’'Ame des Bétes. T, ii. p. 105, 107.—M. Guet relates 


the story on the authority of the tradesman who was present when 
the assassion was detected, 
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MY AUNT AND HER DIARY. | 





I had an aunt, (how melancholy thus to speak in the past 
tense of one’s relatives!) I have an aunt no longer; she now 
E lives only in the remembrance of her nephew; she was a 
remarkable woman.—At the data at which I speak of her, 
she was, according to the parish register, forty-nine, but by 
her own account (the accuracy of which was undonbted,) 
she was thirty-seven; she had been handsome, but disap- 
pointment sours the best temper, and the “ face became 
the index of the heart.” At thirty-seven, (her style) she had 
an utter contempt for every thing; she curled up her nose as 
systematically as she curled up her hair, with this distinction, 
that the latter was performed only once a night, the former 
once a minute. At twenty years old (my style) she had a 
suitor, but as he did not suit her, she refused him. Another 
year brought another adorer; he was in the army, and the 
idea of being parted during the war decided his fate, she 
not considering that he who had so much fighting abroad 
would be the more inclined to'make peace at home. Twenty- 
three, and twenty-four, she had grown less obdurate; and 
Mr, ———, the oilman, presented himself.—Wed with an oil- 
man !—impossible! the glutinous liquid in which he dealt, 
though capable of calming an ocean, raised a storm in her ~ 
gentle bosom; she refused to link herself with a man who 
sold links, or be the flame of a creature who vended tallow 
candles. 

At twenty-five, she refused the little pastry-cook of Brent- 
ford; this no one could blame her for, he was not what the 
world calls handsome, and how could she be expected to 
yield her hand to one, who publicly sold ladies’ fingers? From 
this time her admirers decreased; she smiled, but they advanced 
not—she smirked, but they did not approach; in fact, she was 
rapidly approaching a certain age.—At twenty-nine, she altered ry 
her age in the family Bible, and striking out three years with the : 
same ease that Government struck out eleven days, became 
again twenty-six; here her chronology becomes a little ob- 
scure, so, for the sake of clearness, 1 shall count on per 
the register.—At thirty, she was still single and sighing 
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thirty-one, thirty-two, thirty-three, she was now upon the 
list, the dreaded list of old maids—she now became as un- 
like Ranger’s Sisters as possible; to raise a smile upon her 
countenance, was as difficult as conjuring up a ghost at 
noonday; she had grown precise in every thing, (except her 
age.) ‘Thus did she continue for five years; now thirty-eight, 
she began to consider no time was to be lost; and though 
*‘ she was in her bloom, yet” she became a complete Isaac 
Walton in courtship; she trolled for lovers, as she sang and 
angled for praise and adorers in the same breath; many a 
cudgeon nibbled, but no vne bit. At forty, she seemed resigned 
to her fate; and at forty-five, it was her fate to resign all 
pretensions to personal attractions; still she tortured herself 
at her toilet, and looked interesting with all her might. In 
the year 1812, she had reached the age of forty-nine; she 
had for many years kept a diary of her thoughts, acts, &c. &c, 
Since she has gone to “ that borne,”’ &c, (the quotation’s rather 
stale,) the manuscript has come into my possession, and I 
now give it to publicity, with no ill feeling, though I am 
the very identical James “hereinafter mentioned” as Coke 





_hasit. The Christmas of 1812, I passed at her house, ‘ one 


mile from Hyde-park corner.”” How I spent that season of 
festivity, my readers may judge from my aunt’s confessions, 
and the recurrence of that period this year made me deem 
the following extracts would not prove unacceptable, I had 
dipped hap-hazard, and thus commences the: first day of a 
week according to the Jewish reckoning :— 


Dec. 8th.— Went to church; text—“ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, &c.” I hate little children—didn’t like 
the discourse. Mrs. Platter, in the next pew, in a morone 
velvet, trimmed with swansdown—wonder where some people 
get the means! her daughter, a mere baby, giving herself 
the airs of a woman—dreadful precocity! Miss Quixem, be- 
gins to get very old—wonder she don’t temper her dress to 
her years. Mrs. C. came to tea with me—a vulgar chatting 
wretch, has always her husband in her moath; poor fool— 
men are plenty enough, she need not make so much of him. 

9th.—Met my ci-devant lover, Mr. Stubbs,—grown quite an 
eld fool; wonder he could marry the chit he has. My hair 
is changing—grief does much with young people. The Rus- 
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sian oil, a mere paff, and Bears’ grease of no use; per- 
fumery has much fallen off lately: Truefit called to dress 
me, said something about a wig—an odious foolish fellow; 
—think he has made his last visit. 

10th.—Saw Major Hemen in the park—why was I cruel 
twenty-two years back? poor fellow, I nearly broke his heart; 
he is now the father of fifteen children; he said, I kept op 
well, and he was glad to see it. ‘‘ Kept up well!” some 
military phrase, for I don’t comprehend it. Dined at Dr. 
Grogram’s—his children complete cubs; the elder boy, a beast! 
asked me, if I was fond of poll parrots—ignorant imp! 

11th.—Received a note from my sister; tells me her boys 
are breaking up, (I wish they’d break their necks!) and, ac- 
cording to my wish, shall spend a fortnight with me before 
Christmas; heigho!—I think I said to them ence, “‘ You must 
come and spend a week with me some Christmas,” but this 
was a year ago, and I said it as a mere common-place, as 
we say to a friend at dinner, “ Won’t you take a bit more?” 
—but I must submit to my fate. 

12th.—Discharged Catherine for chatting with the fellows— 
talked to me of settling in life! a girl of six-and-twenty! 
Every child thinks of a husband now-a-days. Read one of 
Proud’s lecture; how weak and wearisome is this life! and 
who, blessed with intellect, would give themselves up to 
worldly matters! Mem. Have a green silk spencer in the 
spring, like Mrs. Matten’s, Green becomes me much, she 
looks quite a Hottentot in it; can’t bear to see these old 
women dress so girlish! 

13th.— Went to market—crammed up with disagreeable cren- 
tures; every thing dear and bad; Mrs. Platter was fairly 
clearing the market, Is the woman victualling the fleet, I 
wonder? always heard she and her daughters were great eaters ; 
believe them all to be a kind of people one would rather 
keep a week than a fortnight. 

14th —Went to Mrs. Matten’s tea and supper party.—Saw 
Mrs. Tasker, (the grocer’s widow) and daughters; told her, 
her youngest was a sweet child. Mrs. Matten took the bint, 
and said ‘“ Mrs, T. I believe you are fond of sugar?” as she 
handed her cup.—I love to vex such canaille: Mr. M. said 
I was much altered, never knew any person so altered ; 
every one notices how I improve, 
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16th—Went to church in my new Braganza—much no- 
ticed and admired: coud’nt hear the text, nor make out a 
word of the sermon; join’d in the psalms, so that every one 
turned to notice me—my voice for singing certainly improves ; 
poor Mr. Stubbs used to say, “the nightingales might pause 
to listen to my lay,” he was a man of strong good sense, 
but is much altered. ‘l'ook a walk in the evening, saw 
Mrs. Platter promenading at the rate of six miles an hour ; 
on she went, knocking down man and horse. Caught in a 
shower and spoil’d my silk dress; can’t see the good rain 
does—for my part. 

16th.—My nephews arrived with their gawky sister—won- 
der who she takes after! my house, Babel revived—shall be 
happy when I am again able to hear myself speak; had 
hashed mutton and potatoes—good enough for the boys; high 
living bad for children. Elizabeth pert, affected, and forward, 
her brothers call her Bessy—how novelish and absurd!—TI’ll 
call her nothing but Eliza, I’m resolv’d: I hate such non- 
sense. c 
17th.— Boys broke down the bedstead last night by taking 
the cords out to make a swing; the little lying jackanapes 


said, I was cross and ill-tempered. I cross and ill-tempered! 
I nearly brought the huuse about his ears for his impudoncc. 


Found Harry peeping into my dressing-case, and he asked 
what the red stuff was. How have these urchins been educated? 
Walked out with them—their conduct disgraceful even to 
savages. 

18th.—IIl all day: the little rascals marked the looking-glass 
with a wax candle, and I thought it was shivered all down. 
They went to take a walk with their sister; all got wet thro’, 
very glad of it; scolded them for being out of temper; we 
should not repine at what God sends. Neck-of-mutton for 
dinner,—hash it for to morrow, I’ll not be eat out of house 
and home, by their gormandizing. 

19th—Cornet Galloway been five times past my window— 
bashful young man, he has not the courage to address me, 
though I observed how he eyed me in my walk with the 
children, Sat at the window all day, and gave him a look 
that seemed to say, “ Do not despair.” I look serenely beau- 
tiful to day, though the cold bites my nose a bit. Swect, 
sweet young man, I never beheld a male so beautiful. 
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20th.—The Cornet called; I was all bashful confusion: said 
he had something that concerned his future happiness to di- 
vulge—I look’d, (oh, 1 looked!)—when he told me he loved 
Eliza; poor drivelling ideot, I cured him of courtship and 
fancy; an ugly mis-shapen fool, with a head as empty as a 
drum, though as brazen a trumpet. 

21st—Mrs. Matten called; invited her to my party te mor- 
row night; she declined,—I pressed,—she actually accepted 
my invitation; thought she would not come at such short no- 
tice; how some people will thrust themselves into other people’s 
houses, is to me astonishing !—Mrs. Tasker coming too! I hate 
her worse than poison; I am determined I’ll insult her at 
cards. James fell in the water-tub. The servant got him 
out; had I been there, she should not have disturbed the children 
at play. 

22nd.—Boys stuffing the ratifia cakes and drinking my Ma- 
laga. The little villain Harry put some stuff on my shoes that 
brought al] the cats in the house at my feet. Major Hemen 
said, I had made a conquest of tabby—paltry fool! said it 
in revenge, I suppose. All the men attending that gawky 
Elizabeth. Wonder at her unparelleled effrontery; persuaded 
her to wear plain white, though she looks best in black; can’t 
bear girls shewing off, Dancing proposed: Mr. Stubbs said 
‘* You'll take a hand at whist, I suppose?”—-what did the man 
mean; neither danced nor played. Told Harry to hand the 
cakes, and he broke the china dish; Major Hemen told him 
not to mind it; how generous at my loss! 

23rd.— Bad _ head-ache; scolded the boys; talked to Eliza 
till she cried; a few tears hurt no one; like to see the girls 
a little softened; James has stolen my carmine: look an 
object; give it out that I’mill; I’ll never forgive that little 
wretch. 

24th —Got a fresh supply of the requisite; Major Hemen 
and his daughter called with Lieutenant Notable, a fine 
young man, but too bashful; entered into an interesting dis- 
course. The Major left him whilst he went to Mrs. Matten’s 
with his daughter ;—had a sweet, tete-d-tete. The Lieutenant 
highly complimentary, praised my eyes and complexion: lean- 
ing over to reacha picture, drawn when I was at school, I[ 
dropt my handerchief behind the sideboard; Lieut. N. arose to 
get it me, and oh, horror of horrors! pulled out my pot of car; 
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mine, that the little monster had hid there. Threw us both 
into silence; some fell on the Lieutenant’s regimental trowsers. 
Didn’t sleep a wink. 

25th.—Ordered a pudding for the boys; had my dinner in 
my own room; came down to tea; saw James lay a piece 
of pudding on paper on the ground, and going to jump on 
it; gave it him well; the impudent puppy said he was try- 
ing to jump from one plumb to another; children should have 
no dainties. Caught Miss at the window eyeing Cornot G. 
she must be lost to all decency, I should think; had the 
blinds put up. 

26th.—My sister came down in a prodigious fury.—Miss 
had written to her mamma. Made all the mischief I could; 
boys were having milk and water for breakfast; she threw 
itinto the fire-—‘* Wilfal waste makes woeful want.” She said, 
I was a crocodile; but she shall never be a farthing the 
better for me; never was called a crocodile before. My eyes 
red with crying, Played over “‘ Beauty in tears,” a pretty 
ballad; very applicable. 


Here a hiatus occurs in my disclosure, because the fol- 
jowing days were of a purely private nature; the last day 
of the year shall conclude this diary— 


_ * * * * * a * * 
3ist—Wrote an ode on the departing year—begins thus: 


Oh, year! e’en I have seen a few roll by, 
And circling years will dim the brightest eye; 
Ere twenty more have shed o’er me their ray, 
I shall be growing old—ah! well-a-day! 


I think the fourth linevery pretty—my mind much distressed 
—the carmine tale all over the place. Lieutenant Notable 
a brute—Major Hemen assisted in the scandal; feminine 
influence is declining fast. How two or three years have al- 
tered all the world! shall never be happy again.— 


* * 7 * % * * a . 


Reader, if thou would learn more of mine Aunt, know 
that she departed this life, at war with all mankind, in the 
fifty-fourth yearof her age. The following epitaph is graven 
on her tombstone—(N. B. it was written by herself.) 
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HERE LIETH 


M * ** Sees, 


Who departed this age on , aged forty-one years. 
Mild, generous, and beanteous, here she lies: 
Ah! what shall check her friends’ availless sighs! 
The bloom that liv’d upon her cheek has fled, 
And all the lustre of these eyes is dead; 
Too good for earth, to happier scenes she’s flown— 
Too good for man, she chose to live alone, 





EPITAPHS. 
On T. Humpureys, a corpulent barber, buried in Carshalton 
church-yard. 


Tom Humphreys lies here, by death beguil’d, 
Who never did harm to man, woman, or child; 
And since without foe no man e’er was known,’ 
Poor Tom was nobody’s foe but his own. 

Lay light on him, earth, for none would than he 
(Though heavy his bulk,) trip it lighter on thee. 


Died Sep. 4, 1742, aged 44 years, 


On an Honest Lawyer in a country church-yard. 


Wonders will doubtless happen now and then, 
Here lies a lawyer and an honest man! 


Under which some wag wrote 


This is a legal quibble, and ’tis no wonder,— 
Here lies the lawyer, and his client under. 


VOL: XVII.—S. I. 
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BIBLIOMANIA, 





Or all the manias in this age of madness, the Bibliomania 
is certainly the maddest of any, aud yet it is somewhat on 
the decline; the hundreds on hundreds of pounds are not 
given at book sales as they used to be, for unique copies 
of this, and that, and the other book, the value of which 
was, in fact, purely imaginary. This is a taste that would 
leave the present race of authors and publishers pennyless, if 
carried to excess, bestowing, as it frequently does, on one 
book, a sum that would furnish a very pretty modern library. 
But the raptures of a Bibliomaniac are the most curious in 
(I had almost written) nature, but I will say art, for there is 
not much of nature in it; any thing will do to excite ejacu- 
latory extasies; one time it will be a book published, it mat- 
ters not by whom, sometime in the fifteenth century, and which 
has no other merits whatever but its rarity; there is either 
not another such, or but one, or two, or three more in exist- 
ence; this is enough, he seldom, probably, looks further into 
it than the title-page; but it is a gain, an invaluable, a never- 
to-be-enough-esteemed treasure! and it is honorably placed ac- 
cordingly. 

Another sort of thing that is rejviced over, is the posses- 
sion of some book, no matter about what, that has in it some 
of the earliest specimens of the graphic art,—cuts that are 
about upon a par with those at the head of our present half- 
penny ballads, perhaps not quite so good: others again are 
principally valuable because the leaves are unopened—perhaps 
have never been read ;—how inestimable!!—-Then, again, the 
beautiful color of certain red ink used by any ancient gentleman 
of a printer, is enough to make a bovk valuable, without any 
reference to the intrinsic merits of its contents, And this is 
not all; they must be bound in the finest vellum, or calf, 
or Morocco; or they must be gilded, and silvered, and let- 
tered, and ornamented in some peculiar way or other; and 
this gives a value, 

It is somewhat curious too, that one book shall be va- 
luable from its extreme age and barbarous types or plates; 
and another, because it happens to be one of fifty presen- 
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tation copies, of some dull modern work or other, written: 
and published by a nobleman or gentleman who could afford 
it, which presents to the eye, “a rivulet of letter-press in a 
meadow of margin;” or which is embellished with superior 
engravings; or which is bound in some more than commonly 
magnificent style; but which, in point of fact, was never meant 
for the public eye; or if it had been, did not possess merit 
enough to please that public; but in the library of the Bi- 
bliomaniac it is hoarded up like some sacred relic. 

We are too apt to say of a man who has spent thousands 
on the collection of books, many of them not intrinsically 
worth two-pence, that he had better spend his money so than 
gamble it away, or some such remark; but the misfortune of 
it is, that the book-gatherers are only fond of all this old trash: 
(excepting a presentation copy or so), a new book, or a new 
author is their abhorrence; they would give neither house 
room. This is really to be lamented ; men, who have the princely 
means of amply rewarding the exertions of the children of 
literary genius, and of encouraging the improvements of our 
present race of painters, engravers, and printers, will scarcely 
spend a farthing on their productions, but will lavish un- 
counted thousands on books that were not even excellent in 
any one particular at the time of their publication; but are 
only esteemed from their having accidentally survived the 
merited destruction of all their fellows. 

No man of common-sense will contend, that the early spe- 
cimens of printing, or engraving, or book-binding, are not 
curious, and, in some degree, estimable, as shewing the dawn 
and progress of works of art, It is the abuse, not the use, of 
them that is complained of; and it must be allowed on all 
hands, that men of fortune would better employ the overplus 
of their riches in fostering genius wherever they findit, and in 
whatever branch of art it may exist, than in becoming, as they 
frequently do, the dupes of those, whose interest and business 
it is, to get together books or pictures for the purposes of 
sale, making, asit is well known they do, immense profits— 
such profits indeed as never ought to be made by such spe- 
culations, Our nation is far from being destitute of genius, 
but it is too much neglected; this jis an old complaint, and 
some may cal] it cant; so let them; I have no object in view 
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but to indace, (if such humble remarks can induce,) men of 
property to encourage the genius of the natives of their own 
country, let that genius point to what it may; and not to lavish 
their wealth on antique trash and waste paper, as they too 
often do. 





J. M. Lacey. 





ANTIPATHIES OF PETER THE GREAT. 


Peter the Great was born with a violent antipathy to 
water and beetles; but as he wished to create a navy, and 
accustom a part of his people to live upon an element to 
which they were unused, and of which it was consequently 
necessary that he should not himself be afraid, his great 
mind enabled him to triumph over the former of these aver- 
sions; but not having as powerful a motive for overcoming 
the latter, it degenerated into a weakness, which he always 
retained. When he travelled through his empire, he never 
ventured to enter the house of a peasant, but, remaining in 
the yard, dined and slept in his carriage, fearful that if he 
left it, he might encounter the object of his aversion ; for bee- 
tles are very common in the villages, as every house has its 
oven and a supply of flour, which serve to attract these 
insects. 

Once, however, being in the yard of a house, which ap- 
peared to him neat and elegant, he sent one of his attendants 
to enquire of the master, whether there were any beetles in it; 
and upon being assured to the contrary, he alighted to dine. 
His honest host repeated to him that he might make him- 
self quite easy, for that he would not find a single beetle 
in his house, and as a proof, he added, “ Look, sire,” show- 
ing him at the same time one of those insects nailed to a 
corner of the wall, “ thatis the only one that has ever dared 
to shew himself here, and I have punished him for it, by 
nailing him up as you see.” The Czar cast his eyes upon 
the animal, the sight of which made him shudder, and turn- 
ing to the awkward clown, gave him several stout blows for 
displaying before him the object of his antipathy, and re- 
treated precipitately to his carriage. * 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM, 


SiR, 


Tue proposed subject for your next Prize Essay, has 
set my beart in a flutter of expectation, for I happen to 
be one of those who have been hitherto over-looked on 
account of my deficiency in point of personal attraction, 
and although [ have endeavored to make myself of some 
importance by cultivating those talents which I have been 
gifted with, I still find myself not a bit nearer in obtain- 
ing the notice of your sex, while pretty simpletons are 
every day chosen by men from whom one might have ex- 
pected a little more discrimination. In fact, sir, I believe 
there is a prejudice existing that women who wear blue 
stockings never take the trouble to mend their white ones ; 
or, in plainer words, that women who delight in literary pur- 
suits are seldom attentive to domestic duties. Now this is 
an error very injurious to our interests, for I can assure you, 
that I know several of what are called literary ladies, who 
make very good wives and mothers; while, on the other hand, 
many who have been married for their beauty, have thought 
that circumstance an apology for the neglect of every useful or 
agreeable acquisition. Now, for my own part, though I am 
neither very learned nor very wise, } believe I could write a 
convincing essay on the subject; but as it is a question 
that ought to be decided by the gentlemen, and as J think 
you have among your correspondents many who are pos- 
sessed of equal candour and abilities, I shall not take upon 
myself to say ‘any more about it, but hope to derive some 
consolation from their lucubrations. It would certainly be 
taking an unfair advantage were I to wield a pen against 
those defenceless beauties who cannot plead their own cause, 
except by an appeal to the eyes of those who are to be their 
judges; and though their influence has been hitherto pretty 
extensive, I trust it is yet far from being universal.—I know 
that in convocations of ugly, talented women, much has been 
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said about your sex being jealous of superior endowments, 
and such nonsense, but I believe this to be mere spite and 
self-conceit, for there is no man of sense who would not be 
above such meanness, and feel thoroughly satisfied of his own 
pre-eminence ;—to such, therefore, I look for an impartial dis- 
quisition, and shall feel pleasure, mixed with gratitude, if any 
of them will espouse the cause of the unjustly neglected 


PRISCILLA PLAINFACE. 


[Tue following is so unique in its kind, and so excellent 
in its execution, that we feel convinced no apology is due 
either to our readers or its fair author for giving it a place 
in the Museum. It will be evident to the former, although 
modesty may make it less apparent to the latter, that its merits 
are of that peculiar nature which precludes us from awarding 
it with more than our unqualified admiration. We are cer- 
tain that no disadvantage can accrue to the writer from this 
early insertion:—the celerity with which it has been com- 
posed cannot be equalled, and we are equally assured that 
in style and sentiment it must remain unrivalled. Ed. | 


Whether Beauty with little understanding is preferable to 
great talents with personal deformity ? 


This is a subject which many philosophers have touched 
upon, and I cannot refuse (though it is much above my ca- 
pacity) to give you my humble opinion of the matter, trust- 
ing that you will not publish it. 

Beauty overcomes every thing, nothing can withstand it, 
all things yield to it, and the world, overcome with its charms 
and fascinated with its acts, have at length declared it sole 
mistress.—As Beauty can avail nothing without Modesty and 
Innocence, I think I may safely include them in Beauty ; 
therefore, provided it is so, Beauty wants but little ander- 
standing to set it off, 
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Learning, with its problems mysterious and toils innu- 
merable, would sogn distract the tender frame of Beauty’s 
fair votary, and the mind would be displeased and chagrined 
with feats of female learning. 

If Beauty should be born in a humble state of life (pro- 
vided its votary should behave well, &c, &c. &c.) it will 
without doubt raise itself soon to a state of independence; 
but deformity, in whatever state, manner, situation, or life, it 
may be, will always be detested and ridiculed. 

Excuse writing, &c. I would (if not afraid of your pub- 
lishing it) have made ‘a 10fold better one, but if your ad- 
miration of this should overcome all my private scruples, di- 
rect the two-guinea work to 


Miss 





a 





and I will pay the postage with a hansome present to you. 
I remain, sir, 
Your’s truly, 





" 


ANECDOTE. 


Wuen James the First was hunting near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, he remarked an opulent townsman who had joined 
the chase ‘‘ very brave in his apparel, and so glittering and 
radiant that he eclipsed all the court.” The king, having 
enquired his name, was told it was Lamme.—‘ Lamb,” 
said he, ‘‘ call you him? I know not what kind of Lamd 
he is; but Tam sure he has got a good fleece on his back.’’ 


See Merry Passages and Jeasts in MS. Harl. lib. 6, 395. 





* We abstain from inserting the name from motives of delicacy 
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THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE, 
A TALE. 


By the Author of ‘ Marian Melfort,” ‘ Confessions of a Benedict,” &c. 
(Continued from page 15.) 





CHAP. III. 


Tue important day at length arrived which was to confirm 
the hopes of Sir Archibald; and the marriage ceremony was 
performed in the castle, in the presence of a few select friends, 
among whom was lady Georgiana, who, notwithstanding Miss 
Fitzgerald’s having discouraged the flattering assiduities of 
her brother, felt too sincere a friendship for the companion 
of her juvenile sports, to suffer even that circumstance to 
cause any coolness between them. She knew, indeed, the ver- 
satile disposition of the marquis too well to fear that his 
disappointment would cause him many months of unhappi- 
ness; and though he had quitted the castle in a very de- 
sponding mood when it was known that Lord Montauban 
was to obtain the hand he had designed to solicit, she was 
perfectly aware, that a winter in London would dissipate his 
chagrin, and establish him the ostensible lover of the most 
distinguished belle in the circle of fashion. Adela was, be- 
sides, the faithful confidante of her first secret—of an at- 
tachment which had for a considerable time subsisted be- 
tween a young officer and herself, of acknowledged merit, but 
small fortune and obscure origin, and which, she knew, 
would be warmly opposed by her brother, who was sole 
guardian of her person and fortune, until she should attain 
her twenty-fifth year. Adela had remonstrated gently with 
her friend on the subject, but as her own disposition was 
too disinterested to suffer the advantages of rank or fortune 
to preponderate in the scale, opposed to talent and virtue, 
her arguments were not powerful enough to have much weight 
with the not less noble-minded Georgiana, who felt per- 
fectly satisfied that, if her friend would through principle hold 
out no encouragement, her generosity would never allow her 
to betray her confidence. It was, consequently, with the most 
lively regret that she saw her depart, accompanied by the 
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now-delighted Jessica, whose influence she dreaded, as she 
more than suspected her of a sinister motive in being so 
anxious to quit the hospitable roof, which had hitherto shel- 
tered and afforded her a comfortable asylum. 

Established in her town residence, and introduced, by her 
husband’s connections, to families of the first distinction, Adela 
found herself a personage of more importance than she had 
ever ventured to imagine; and though her natural timidity 
made her at first shrink from the notice she attracted and 
the homage she received, she soon acquired a sufficient degree 
of confidence to support with becoming dignity, her newly- 
acquired honors, and to convince her admiring husband that 
she was net the mere rustic which her secluded education 
might have led him to expect. Jessica beheld the triumph 
of her cousin with a malignant eye; of a proud and ambi- 
tious spirit, vain of her own personal attractions, and eagerly 
devoted to pleasure, she now felt more than ever the humi- 
liation of moving in a subordinate sphere; and as her envy 
of Adela’s superior advantages but too quickly engendered 
the most rancorous hatred, her invention was rapidly set to 
work to create some mischief which might eventually obscure 
her brilliant prospects, even if it might not be the means 
of exalting herself. To effect this, however, more securely, it 
was necessary for her to dissemble, that she might lull those 
suspicions which it was evident the foresight and penetration 
of aunt Margaret had partially excited in the mind of Adela, 
or, at any rate, to turn them to her own account. For this 
purpose she found a passive agentin the Earl, who, ‘misled 
by the sisterly warmth of her attentions, treated her with 
a degree of easy familiarity, which, though it did not alarm 
the Countess, gave rise to observations from others, that ul- 
timately tended to impress her with an idea, that she was 
less the object of his exclusive regard than she had a right 
to expect. 

The result of this idea was a depression of spirits, which 
gradually gave her a distaste for those amusements wherein 
she had taken pleasure during the first six months of her 
marriage. Lord Montauban observed this change with sur- 
prise not unmixed with uneasiness, and being apprehensive 
that it was occasioned by concealed indisposition, would fain 
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have relinquished society, for a time, to render her those at- 
tentions which he thought would be most acceptable; but Jes- 
sica, dreading the influence the Countess might thus obtain, 
scrupled not to insinuate, in the most artful manner, that 
caprice, or some less justifiable cause, had occasioned the 
chauge in Adela; and her suggestions, though at first disre- 
garded, gradually acquired weight in his mind, as he found 
the Countess did not appear to have any serious illness. 

His parliamentary duties now engaged him very frequently, 
and parties of pleasure again drew him from home, and oc- 
casioned him to keep such Jate hours, that Adela, unwilling 
to remonstrate, and unable to bear the fatigues attendant 
on a dissipated town life, secluded herself more than ever, 
anc sighed for the period that would restore her to the tranquil 
enjoyments to which she had been formerly accustomed. But 
Providence, however, decreed, that she should never again 
partake of those enjoyments, for in giving birth to her first 
child, she resigned a life, the latter part of which had been 
embittered by disappointment and regret. 

We have not dwelt upon particulars in describing the short 
career of Adela, as there was nothing striking in her character, 
nor peculiar in her fate. Montauban had never felt for her 
that ardent affection, which her inexperienced fancy had led 
her to expect, and his marked preference of the designing 
Jessica had poisoned many of her hours, while the meekness 
of her temper, and the timidity of her character, had withheld 
her from betraying the slightest consciousness of the injury 
which preyed so deeply on her mind. 

Lord Montauban, shocked by an event so unexpected, .was 
for a time deeply affected, but the blandishments of Jessica 
subdued his regrets, and her claims on his honor were too im- 
perious to be overlooked; the death of his child, which had 
been consigned to the care of a nurse provided by Miss Fitz- 
gerald, was a disappointment which could only be repaired by 
another marriage, and as soon as the forms of propriety would 
admit, he raised the artful Jessica to the station she had so 
long coveted, 














( To be continued.) ‘ 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





THE BOARDING-SCHOOL; or, Familiar Conversations 
betwecn a Governess and her Pupils. Written for the 
amusement and instruction of Young Ladies. 1823, 12mo. 
pp. 184. 


THE object of this little book is concisely stated in the 
Preface— 

“In portraying the characters which are introduced in 
‘The Boarding-School,’ the author has endeavored to re- 
present, by contrast, the amiable and unamiable passions; 
and, by exhibiting them in their true colors, to render her 
fair and youthful readers as emulous to imitate the one, as 
they will doubtless be to avoid the other; while the narra- 
tive, being of the most familiar kind, will, it is hoped, con- 
tribute to their amusement.” 

We must do the author the justice to state that this pub- 
lication is well adapted to answer the end proposed. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM - EATER. 
1822. 12mo. pp. 206. 


TuHIs narrative first appeared last year in the London Ma- 
gazine. It is one of the most singular productions which 
has lately occurred to our notice. To the powerful attractions 
of wild romantic fiction it unites the sober interest of au- 
thentic personal history. The writer, indeed, describes a world 
of his own creation; the scenes and the personages of which 
existed only in his highly-excited imagination. 

The circumstances detailed in these curious ‘‘ Confessions’ 
are extremely interesting in several points of view-—-The 
practice of opium-eating has long prevailed in Turkey and 
other Mahometan countries, and this drug is sometimes taken 
in very large quantities. It was probably employed by the 
followers of Maliomet as a substitute for wine, from the use 
of which they were strictly restrained by the laws of that 
impostor. For though the ultimate effects of opium and strong 
liquors are very different, yet so far as gratification is con- 
cerned, the feelings excited by a moderate quantity of either, 
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are very similar. Opium, however, neither bratalizes the 
faculties, nor injures the constitution, like vinous liquors or 
spirits. This might be concluded from the work before us; 
the author of which seems to have indulged in opium- 
eating 1o an almost incredible degree; yet though he has 
been a great sufferer from the practice, the effects it has 
produced are widely different from those occasioned by com- 
mon intemperance. Opium-eating is a custom which appears 
to be gaining ground in England at present among different 
classes of society; and though from the consequences, it 
must be desirable that any one should take opium rather than 
drink drams, yet prudence will dictate an abstinence from 
both. 

The philanthropic object of the author of these Confessions 
is to supply motives to avoid the habit of taking this in- 
ebriating drug: and this he has done by a forcible and vivid 
description of the complicated sufferings which he has in- 
curred. 

The effects of such an enormous quantity of this deleterious 
drug on the sensorial powers, were, as might have been ex- 
pected, very singular. They are described with a degree of 
force and animation, which render these pages extremely and 
impressively attractive; and we regret that we cannot at pre- 
sent afford room for any extracts from the volume. 


REFORMATION: a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 1822. pp. 362, 
303, 333. 


Tue outline of the story of these volumes may be given in 
a few words. It consists of the adventures of the children 
of Sir Hubert Montgomery, a naval officer retired from service. 
Of his two sons, one was lost whilst a child, and is sup- 
posed to have perished. The other, being brought up to his 
father’s profession, obtains distinction as a brave and meri- 
torious officer; but his character as a man is represented as 
being stained with vices of the deepest dye.—He falls seri- 
ously in love with Lady Isabella Howe; who, with severe 
reproaches on his conduct, rejects his suit. This disappoint- 
ment mortifies his vanity, and becomes the first step to his 
reformation. He then sets sail for the East Indies on board 
a frigate under his command, A mutiny takes place among 
the sailors, which, in the event, reduces Captain Montgomery, 
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in company with the chaplain of the ship, and others, to con- 
finement in a desert island. Here his mind and temper 
becoming softened by adversity, he gradually yields to the 
exhortations of his friend, the chaplain, and a complete re- 
formation of his principles and conduct takes place. 

In the mean time, the two daughters of Sir Hubert are 
represented as having been educated by their uncle, Lord Glen- 
murray, in the principles of infidelity. Like their brother. 
however, they are converted or reformed by the power of 
misfortune, aided by the influence of good advice. One of 
their friendly advisers is their brother Eustace, who had not 
perished, as was supposed, but had been stolen away in his 
infancy by Lady Norman, his mother’s sister, to preserve him 
from becoming a pupil of Lord Glenmurray’s. 

At length Captain Montgomery is released from his confine- 
ment, and returns home. Fortunately he finds Lady Isabella 
Howe disengaged, and having convinced her of his reformation, 
she receives his renewed addresses and returns his attach- 
ment. A similar good-fortune attends Eustace and his sisters ; 
and we thus, at the close of the story, leave the parties paired, 
like the characters at the end of a comedy. 

Whatever faults this novel has, it is not deficient in incident’: 
to which we may add, that the style and language are ge- 
nerally correct, with an exception of the jargon which the 
author puts in the mouth of Mrs. Jenkins, and which is such 
as could have been used by no Welsh baronet’s housekeeper, 
in the present century. 

There is a want of probability and connexion in the cir- 
cumstances of the story of this work; and of truth and na- 
ture in the delineation of the characters; yet it may still be 
recommended as capable of affording harmless amusement for 
an idle hour. 

Before we conclude, we would just hint to the author, that 
pedantry can never be more misplaced than ina novel, and 
that the introduction of Greek and Latin mottos before some 
of the chapters, savours strongly of this fault. 








DON CARLOS; or, Persecution. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Lord John Russel. 3d edit. 1822, 8vo. pp. 119. 


THis piece consists of dialogues, written in blank verse, 
and divided into acts and scenes; but it possesses scarcely 
VOL. XVII.—S. I K 
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any of. the other requisites to constitute a genuine tragedy. 
It is destitute of interest, and the attempts at display of 
character are almost uniformly abortive. This dramatic poem 
derives its title and the general outline of its fable from the 
truly tragical history of Don Carlos, the son of Philip IT. of 
Spain. That monarch married a French princess, who had 
been previously betrothed to his son; and some time after, 
being excited by conjugal and political jealousy, the latter of 
which seems to have been not without some foundation, he 
had Don Carlos put to death, probably by poison. 

The object of Lord John Russell appears to have been 
the composition of a dramatic invective against theological 
intolerance and persecution, as displayed by the Spanish In- 
quisition, He therefore, in these scenes, represents Valdéz, 
the Grand Inquisitor, as the great enemy of Don Carlos, and 
the efficient instrument of his melancholy fate. For this depar- 
ture from historical truth, the author makes the following 
apology in his preface :— 

‘“‘T must confess, that the two main props upon which 
the following attempt at a play is built, have no solid foun- 
dation in history. With respect to the passion of the Prince 
for the Queen, we have only the testimony of De Thou, who 
informs us, upon the authority of Louis de Foix, a Parisian 
architect employed by Philip to build the Escurial, and trusted 
by Don Carlos with many of his secrets, ‘ that frequent ex- 
clamations were uttered by the Prince when he came out of 
the apartment of the Queen, with whom he had familiar in- 
tercourse, expressing indignation, as if the King had deprived 
him of his wife*,—alluding to the fact that the Princess 
had at first been betrothed to him. If this evidence be 
slight, there is none whatever for supposing the Inquisition 
interfered at all in the trial and condemnation of Don Carlos. 
That tribunal, however, has so many sins upon its head, 
that I can scarcely do it any injury by adding an imaginary 
one to the catalogue. And if I have not followed historical 
testimony with respect to this individual case, I have faith- 
fully preserved many of the rules of proceeding observed in 
the Inquisition.” 





* Thuanus, lib. xliii. c.8, 
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We do not blame these ‘ deviations from true story,” but 
merely complain that they have not enabled the writer to give 
interest to his scenes.—Considered as a poem, this work is not 
without merit. The sentiments are often well and forcibly ex 
pressed, and the language is not deficient in harmony and cor- 
rectness. 


THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS, a Poem. By Thomas 
Moore. 8vo. 1823, pp. 148. 


‘* It happened, after the sons of men had multiplied in those days, that 
daughters were born to them elegant and beautiful; and when the angels, 
the sons of heaven, beheld them, they became enamoured of them.” 

The Book of Enoch, chap. vii. sect. 2. 

Tue author of this poem has been long distinguished in 
the annals of literature as the British Anacreon, or Catullus. 
His muse is the companion of the Loves and Graces, and is 
always splendidly adorned; sometimes, indeed, rather too me- 
retriciously. It appears, however, from the preface of the woik 
before us, that Mr. Moore had a moral purpose in view, which 
he thus states :— 


“In addition to the fitness of the subject for poetry, it 
struck me also as capable of affording an allegorical medium, 
through which might be shadowed out (as I have endeavored 
to do in the following stories) the fall of the soul from its 
original purity—the loss of light and happiness which it suf- 
fers, in the pursuit of this world’s perishable pleasures—and 
the punishments, both from conscience and Divine justice, with 
which impurity, pride, and presumptuous inquiry into the 
awful secrets of God, are sure to be visited. The beautiful 
story of Cupid and Psyche owes its chief charm to this sort 
of ‘ veiled meaning,’ and it has been my wish (however I may 
have failed in the attempt) to communicate the same moral 
interest to the following pages.” 


Whatever may be thought of the lessons of morality which 
may be drawn from the story of these angelic loves, it is 
certainly well adapted for poetical embellishment. It could 
hardly fail to receive much of this from the pen of the author 
of Lalla Rookh: yet we must confess, that we do not find in 
‘The Loves of the Angels’ that spirit and beauty which en- 
chanted us in Mr. Moore’s previous performances. 

It seems this poem was originally intended to have been 
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introduced as an episode into another work; and that its se- 
parate publication has been hastened by a desire to antici- 
pate the appearance of Lord Byron’s drama on the same sub- 
ject, intitled ‘“‘ Heaven and Earth,” which has since been given 
to the world in the second number of The Liberal. 

In the poem under notice, a few preliminary stanzas intro- 
duce us to the three enamoured sons of heaven, the stories of 
whose disastrous loves for three daughters of Eve, are suc- 
cessively related; the first two by the fallen spirits who are 
paying the penalty of their ungoverned passions; and the ad- 


venture of the third angel— 
6c 





not as he told 

The tale himself, but as ’tis grav’d 
Upon the tablets that, of old, 

By Cuam were from the deluge sav’d, 
All written over with sublime 

And saddening legends of th’ unblest, 
But glorious Spirits of that time, 

And this young Angel’s ’mong the rest.” 

We shall not enter into any detail of the stories of the three 
angels, as we could not, within our confined limits, convey a 
proper idea of the manner in which they are related, in which 
their chief beauty consists. Our readers may be assured that 
the poem, notwithstanding its imperfections, contains some 
highly poetical passages, although we cannot, from its evident 
tendency, recommend it to their perusal. 

‘The adventures of the second angel occupy the largest space, 
and are told in a more animated strain than those of the 
other two. One of the lyrical effusions with which this portion 
of the poem is interspersed, will be found in another part of 
the present number of the Museum. 





THE ENCHANTED FLUTE, with other Poems; and Fa- 
bles from La Fontaine. By E. P. Wolferstan. 1823. 8vo. 
pp. 440. 


In a short, but well written preface, Mrs. Wolferstan modestly 
expresses her diffidence as to the reception these Poems may 
meet with from the world; and candidly owns her inability, as 
an authoress, to pass an impartial decision on the merit of her 
own work, With regard to the original poems, we may state 
that the language is generally correct, and the sentiments are 
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just and pleasing. The same character will apply, in a certain 
degree, to the translations or imitations of La Fontaine’s Fa- 
bles. Butto transfuse into our language the piquante niiveté 
and originality of the French AZsop, is a task of no easy execu- 
tion; it is therefore not at all extraordinary that the writer of 
the volume before us has not achieved it. 


THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH; an Allegorical Poem. By 
the Author of “ Village Conversations, or The Vicar’s Fire- 
side.” 1823. S8vo. pp. 102. 


From an advertisement at the end of this work, it appears 
that it is the composition of Miss Sarah Renou. We are sorry 
that we cannot compliment this lady on her choice of a subject, 
or on her manner of treating it. Allegorical poetry is, perhaps, 
the dullest of all kinds of poetry. Should the fair writer again 
visit the fields of imagination, we trust she will chuse a more 
congenial theme. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE ANTS; a Poem, illustrated 
with Notes, developing the various Modes of Life of that 
singular little Insect. By the Author of the ‘‘ Monarchy 
of the Bees.” 1822, 16mo. pp. 101. 


TuIs is an amusing little poem, and the notes are interesting 
and instructive. We therefore recommend this, as well as 
the author’s former production, to the attention of our young 
readers. 


GLEANINGS and RECOLLECTIONS, to assist the ME- 
MORY of YOUTH. Bya Parent. 1822. 24mo. pp. 68. 


Tuis little book has the merit of being well intended, rather 
than well executed. It contains a variety of moral and reli- 
gious advice; and is dedicated in a strain of earnest affection 
to the author’s son, for whose use it was compiled. 


LETTERS from a LADY to her NIECE; containing Prac- 
tical Hints intended to direct the Female Mind in the pur- 
suit of Attainments conducive to Virtue and Happiness. 
Edinburgh. 1822. 16mo. pp. 142. 


Tuis epistolary production reminded us of Mrs. Chapone’s 
Letters; and if it does not rival that deservedly popular ma- 
nual, it may atleast serve as a useful auxiliary to it in the 
formation of the female character. 

K 3 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR JANUARY, 1823. 


In the carly part of the month, his Majesty was seized with a 
fit of the gout, which, for some days, confined him to his bed; 
but we are happy to be able to inform our readers, that he is so 
far recovered as to be able to dine in his usual dining-room: 
and on the 15th and 16th, he had select parties. 

Arrangements have been formed for the departure of the 
King from Brighton for London, a few days before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, to hold a council. He purposes to open the 
session of Parliament in state, by a speech from the throne. 

Duke of York.—When his Royal Highness left London, 
on Sunday the 19th, on a visit to the Earl of Bridgewater, 
in Hertfordshire, he was afflicted with a slight cold; which, 
we regret to say, so increased, as to induce His Royal 
Highness to return to London, on Monday, for the purpose 
of taking the advice of his medical attendants. On the 
22nd, His Royal Highness was pronounced a little better. 

Mr. Secretary Peel, and most of the Cabinet Ministers, 
called at York-house, to make enquiries. 

Sir Herbert Taylor, Military Secretary, attended for a 
considerable time at York-house, during the morning, to 
transact business with His Royal Highness.—The answer to 
the inquiries on the 24th, was, His Royal Highness is a little 
better. 

The Duke of Sussex lately had a narrow escape from the 
consequentes of an accident which might have proved fatal. 
He swallowed by mistake an embrocation intended for exter- 
nal use; but the error being speedily discovered, warm water 
was administered, which, acting as an emetic, soon relieved 
him from the danger. 

Prince Leopold landed at Dover on the 21st, and proceeded 
immediately for Claremont, his seat in Surrey, where His 
Royal Highness arrived on the 23rd. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd, the Earl of Liverpool, as Premier, 
gave the first Cabinet dinner for the season, at Liverpool-house, 
Whitehall. 
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Mr. Vansittart retires from the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and is to be succeeded by Mr. Frederick 
Robinson. Mr. Huskisson is to succeed Mr. Robinson, as 
President of the Board of Trade, and is to be succeeded by 
the Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, in the office of Woods and 
Forests. Mr. Lushington takes Mr. Arbuthnot’s situation 
at the Treasury; and Mr. Herries is to be appointed to 
the Secretaryship, which Mr. Lushington held. 

Accident at the seat of Lord Viscount Grenville.—At 
Whersted Lodge, in Suffolk, lately, the noble earl had a large 
party of friends to enjoy the sports of the field. On Thurs- 
day the 16th, they were out scouring a wood. The morning 
was hazy, and the Duke of Wellington was so intent on 
his game, that he lost sight of the party; and in firing his 
double-barrelled gun, he lodged a part of the contents in 
the face of his noble host: seven swan-shot entered the 
cheeks, and one in the nose. His Grace, hearing an ex- 
claimation of, “ I am shot!” threw down his piece and 
hurried to the spot, where he found his friend leaning 
against a tree, his face streaming with blood. A surgeon, 
in less than an hour, extracted the shot. His lordship is now 
perfectly recovered and returned to town. 

On Friday, the 3rd. a public meeting was held at St. 
Andrew’s-hall, Norwich, for he purpose of moving a Petition 
from the county of Norfolk to Parliament, for the reduction 
of taxation, &c. Mr. Cobbet made his appearance, and, in 
spite of all opposition, succeeded in getting a counter-petition 
carried, the object of which was a reform of Parliament, the 
appropriation of church property to the payment of the Nati- 
onal debt, the reduction of the army, the abolition of sinecures, 
pensions, &c. the sale of crown lands, the suspension of dis- 
traints for rent, of processes for the recovery of tythes, and 
other equally bold and singular measures. 

Foreign Affairs. —At length the determinations of the Congress 
of Verona, so far as they relate to Spain, have transpired. It 
appears that the Spanish revolution is viewed with considerable 
jealousy by some of the European potentates. Declarations 
from the Ministers of different governments have been deli- 
vered to the Court of Madrid. The note of the Emperor of 
Russia is the most peremptory. The Czar informs the Govern- 
ment of Spain, that, unless such specific alterations in its con- 
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stitution are immediately adopted as he points out, he will forth- 
with recal his ambassador, and prohibit all intercourse between 
his subjects and the Peninsula. 

The finances of Spain are said to be in the greatest disorder, 
and the national debt amounts to upwards of seven thousand 
millions of reals; but it is added, that the resources of the go- 
vernment are far superior to its demands. 

Domestic Events.—A shocking occurrence, which shews the 
mischievous influence of unrestrained passions, lately happened 
at Lifton Park, in Devonshire, the seat of W. A. H. Arundel, 
esq.—The under-groom, John Bolt, aged 21, became attached 
to the nursery-maid, Jane Jusland, and made her repeated of- 
fers of marriage, which she constantly refused. Irritated to 
madness by the girl’s opposition to his wishes, the wretched 
man, on Sunday, the 22nd ult. sent for her to his room, and, soon 
after her entrance, fired at her a pistol, the contents of which 
entirely destroyed her right eye, and dreadfully mangled her 
face and head. She continued insensible for sixteen or eighteen 
hours; and not the least hope was entertained of her surviving 
the injury. The assassin was on the following day committed 
to the county gaol. 

A good deal of alarm has been excited in the neighborhood 
of Greenwich by the murder of J. Smith, esq. of Lewisham, 
Being alarmed in the night by the noise of persons, as he sup. 
posed, trying to break into his house, he went to the window 
and threw up the sash, when he was wounded by a ball fired 
from a pistol, and after languishing in extreme pain for some 
days, he died. A man of the name of Coleman has been taken 
up on suspicion of having been concerned in the murder, and 
committed to Maidstone gaol. He has since given information 

against others, who are also in custody. 

On Thursday, the 2nd, was executed, on Pennenden-heath, 
Robert Hartley, convicted, at the last assizes for the county of 
Kent, of stabbing Captain Owen of the Bellerophon hulk, at 
Sheerness, This wretched malefactor accused himself of being 
an accomplice in the murder of Mr. Bird and his housekeeper, 
at Greenwich, in 1818, and of many other crimes, particularly 
the murder of Mrs. Donatty. He displayed, even to the last, 
a shocking and disgusting insensibility to the horrors of his 
situation. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 


THE Opera-house in the Haymarket was opened for the 
season on Satarday, the 11th of January. We are sorry that 
we cannot compliment those who have the direction of this 
place of public amusement on the display of spirit or taste in 
the management. The King’s Theatre, which ought to be the 
most splendid of any, is much inferior to the others, both with 
regard to its scenery and decorations.—Some new performers 
have been engaged, as well as several old favorites of the 
public. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


GeorGeE BARNWELL and a new Pantomine, the usual Christ- 
mas entertainment, was exhibited at this house on the 26th of 
December. The latter, entitled Gog and Magog, or Harle- 
quin Antiquary, though it gave an opportunity for the display 
of some fine scenery, was altogether a dull performance. It 
was consequently withdrawn, and in the short space of a week 
another was got up, called The. Golden Axe, or Harlequin and 
the Fairy Lake. Several of the scenes in the unsuccessful 
pantomine, exhibiting views ef London and its environs, were 
retained in the new one, and added much to its attraction. 
A comic drama, in two acts, has been performed at Drury- 
lane. It is intitled, Simpson and Co., and is taken from the 
French. The story of this piece turns on the misfortunes of 
Peter Simpson, the senior partner in the mercantile firm of 
Simpsen and Co. Peter, though really innocent, is suspected of 
conjugal infidelity by his wife, in consequence of some acci- 
dental circumstances, arising from the conduct of his partner, 
Mr. Bromley, whois the real criminal. The jealousy of Mrs. 
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Simpson, and the unsuspecting confidence of Mrs. Bromley, who 
believes her husband to be immaculate, occasion much amuse- 
ment. At length the mistakes are rectified, the parties unde- 
ceived, and the play concludes with Bromley’s acknowledge- 
ment and repentance of his error. This little comedy has 
been repeatedly performed, and is likely to have a long run. 

Another dramatic piece, of French origin, has been acted at 
this theatre. Its title is Augusta, or the Blind Girl. The inci- 
dents of this melo-drama are slight and scarcely adapted for the 
stage.—A young lady, who is blind, is cured by means of an 
operation performed by her lover, a German Count, who ac- 
quires a knowledge of the oculist’s art for the express purpose 
of relieving his mistress. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Tue holiday entertainments at this theatre consisted of the 
Tragedy of Douglas and a comic pantomine, called Harlequin 
and the Ogress, or the Sleeping Beauty of the Wood. The lat- 
ter piece, as to its scenery, machinery, and performance, was 
eminently successful, Grimaldi reigns unrivalled over the 
pantomimic department of the drama; and he proved on this 
occasion that his mirth-creating powers are by no means di- 
minished. The Tragedy of The Earl of Essex has been re- 
vived at Covent-garden. Mr. Macready played the Earl; 
Miss Lacy, Queen Elizabeth; and Miss F. H. Kelly, the 
Countess of Rutland. The character of Essex is well suited 
to the talents of Macready, and his performance afforded a 
good delineation of the indulged, impetuous favorite of the 
British Queen. 


ARGYLE ROOMS. 

We were much pleased with the readings and recitations of 
Mr. Putnam, on Thursday the 23d inst. at the Argyle-rooms, 
in Regent-street; he acquitted himself most respectably, and 
received, as he deserved, the applause of a more numerous 
and select audience than could have been anticipated, con- 
sidering the severity of the weather. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1823. 


OPERA DRESS. 


Dress composed of crépeclisse, worn over a white satin slip : 
the body is cut very low and tight to the waist, ornamented 
with gold tissue trimmings; the sleeve is short and very full, 
confined with rouleauz of gold trimming; the skirt is mode- 
rately full, and much gored, and finished with three rows of 
gold tissue trimming, of a serpentine form at the bottom.— 
Head-dress—a turban of gold tissue, with a plume of white 
ostrich feathers: the hair braided on the forehead, and in 
full curls on each side. Cachemire scarf. A small fan of 
mother-of-pearl. White kid gloves and shoes. Necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelets,’ of amber. 


WALKING-DRESS. 


A MERINO dress, of a dark chesnut color; the body is cut 
high, and fastened in the front; the collar is made to stand 
up behind, but gradually falls over in the front, so as to 
admit of a square-cornered frill; two rows of trimming cross 
the bust, and meet in a point at the bottom of the waist, 
finished with a broad band. The skirt is long, very full, 
and finished at the bottom with three rows of Chinchilla fur, 
placed at equal distances. The bonnet is composed of tulle 
and gros de Naples, with a plume of curled feathers. Chin- 
chilla muff and tippet. Doe-skin gloves and half-boots to 
correspond with the dress. 

These elegant dresses were furnished by Miss PieRPoINT, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


‘Tue winter fashions may now in some degree be considered 
fixed, if the unstable goddess of fashion can be at any time 
called stationary. The walking pelisses are generally of fine 
dark-colored cloth, lined with white satin; they are either 
beautifully braided, or plain, according to the taste of the 
wearer. We have also remarked a number of pelisses of 
black velvet, lined with amber-colored silk, a mixture that 
promises to be very prevalent during the whole of the winter 


season. 

The most generally-esteemed bonnets are composed of black 
velvet, lined and ornamented as above with amber-colored 
silk, with a beautiful plume of white marabout feathers, taste- 
fully tipped with bright amber. Black velvet bonnets lined 
with pink, or with white, when the ornaments are amber, 


are also very fashionable, 


Home dresses chiefly consist of dark colored silks, pop- 
lins, and Norwich crapes of various colors: black silks, with 
amber ornaments, are also in high estimation. The silk dresses 
have a multitude of narrow flounces, reaching almost to the 
knee; those on the black silks are in serpentine or detached 
wavings; the cachemire and poplins are ornamented with 
three broad layers of satin, of the same color as the dresses. 


We have been favored with the inspection of a most beau- 
tiful ball-dress, composed of pink and crape over a satin 
slip, ornamented with rouleaux of figured satin, The border 
of the dress is finished with two flounces of blond, of an 
elegant and rich pattern; over the top flounce is a broad 
puffing of satin, interspersed with gold trimming and bunches 
of pearls. The body and sleeves are trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt; the neck is finished round with a small pe- 
lerine of beautiful blond. Head-dress: the hair is arranged 
in the newest Parisian style, in large curls, intermixed with 
flowers, and a plume of white feathers carelessly inclining to 
the right side. The necklace is formed of large pearls, and 
the shoes are white satin, with rosettes and pearls, 
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The favorite head-dress, either for the theatre or evening 
costume, is called the Malabar turban, made of real oriental 
materials, and a new kind of gauze, called Hindostan, or 
Mogul gauze, is much used in the arrangement of these truly 
elegant and tasteful head-dresses. A cornette for receiving 
friendly dinner parties, is among the newly-invented head- 
dresses for this month; it is composed of white satin, with 
a broad border of fluted blond; the ornaments consist of 
blue fancy flowers, beautifally intermixed with studs or ber- 
ries of polished steel. The Ottoman turban is also consi- 
dered very elegant for evening full dress; the front is come 
posed of basket-work formed with white satin, or silver lace. 


The favorite colors are—vermilion, puce, pink, celestial blue, 
and Esterhazy. 


In addition to the above elegant dresses, we have been fa- 
vored with the following from Mrs. Blundell, of Ludgate-street, 
whom we have great pleasure again in recommending to the 
notice of our fashionable readers. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Tne fashionable walking-dress now worn, is composed of 
Merino cloth; the collar, cuffs, and flouncing of fur, either 
ermine or sable, and a muff to correspond. A black velvet 
or gros de Naples bonnet, lined with the same. 


DINNER DRESS. 


DINNER-DRESS Of lutestring, richly ornamented with satin; 
the waist long, and let in with a band; the body and sleeves 
trimmed with tbread-lace. 


EVENING DRESS. 

Tue most fashionable evening-dress is a white satin slip, 
with a gauze or lace dress worn over it; the dress trimmed 
with white satin or blond. The head-dress is composed of 
lisse crape, ( rose-colored,) placed in a small puff between 
each bow of hair. White satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 


VOL. XVII.—S, I. L 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 







THe Parisian belles ave this winter affected a great sim- 
plicity in their out-door costume. The favorite promenade 
dress consists of a wrapping pelisse of dove-colored gros de 
Naples, very simply ornamented with two rouleauz of light blue 
satin, and three narrow capes trimmed to correspond; over 

which falls a collar of embroidered muslin, The bonnet, rather 

‘ of aclose form, is the same as the pelisse, and is ornamented 
with blue royleauxz in the same manner. Another favorite 
walking dress is equally simple; it is composed of fine Merino, 
of a fawn-colour: the sleeves are confined by a number of 
straps or bands round the arm; the border of the dress is 
finished by three broad layers of satin. The bonnet is of black 
velyet, ‘lined with amaranthine satin, and is ornamented in 
front with a double Japanese rose. 

High dresses of gros de Naples are worn for home attire. 
Evening dresses are chiefly composed of white satin, or of 
gauze trimmed with colored satin in shell-work puflings, with 
a Swiss corsage of the same color as the ornaments. 

Dress hats of black velvet, ornamented with pearls and 
white feathers, are much worn for evening costume by mar- 
ried ladies; and turbans of all kinds. Young ladies have their 
hair arranged in large curls, with a Jandeau of pearls across 
the forehead; the hair intermingled with puffs of rainbow 
gauze. ) 

The bonnets mostly in favor are of black velvet with spiral 
cocks’ feathers: those for the carriage are generally orna- 
mented with a full plumage of white ostrich feathers: the car- 
riage hats for young ladies are chiefly composed of white satin, 
elegantly ornamented with blue bells. 

The most approved article in jewellery is the fine dark ruby ; 
the ear-rings set in the form of a cross.—The favorite colors 
for pelisses are Spanish snuff, amaranth, and lavender. For 
dresses, red lilac, olive-green, and violet. Ribands are of 
blue, of all shades, ruby, and gold-color; turbans of orange- 
color, light blue, and lilac; but white gauze for this article 
of dress, for the evening, is most admired, ornamented with 
pearls and feathers, ; 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


~~ 
EXTRACT 


eeeerre 


JANET. 
She sleeps; but, ah! ’tis no refreshing rest, 
Bathing her senses in oblivion’s balm; 
But on her heaving breast and quivering brow 
Hang the chill dews of agony.—Ah! what 
A start was there! 

Amy. 
Where am I? at my father’s? 

Ah, no! ’tis Cumnor, is it not’— 


JAN. 
Aye, madam, 
The dream has blanch’d thy cheek. 


Amy. 

Indeed, ’twas fearful: 
Methought, the Earl being absent, all alone 
I pac’d these dreary chambers, and the while 
Sigh’d for my lord’s return—When, as I paus’d 
To listen, a faint step, and then a note 
Stole on my ear. But, ah! ’twas not the step, 
The note I long’d to hear; the pledge of past 
Delight and future reconciliation, 
Ah! woe is me! not that— 


JAN. 


Alas! what was it, 
That it should raise that sigh? 


FROM “*CUMNOR,” A TRAGEDY; BY ELIJAH BARWELL IMPEY. 


Scene lst.—The Apartments of the Countess.—She is disco- 
vered reposing on a couch, Janet attending her— 
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Amy. 
It was the horn, 
The well known horn, with which my father us’d 
To cheer his pack. 















JAN. 
And that so mov’d you! 











Amy. 
Yes. 


«J For ’twas no merry mob, no blithe reveillé, 
But such as hunters blow when the poor deer 
Is done to death. I started to the lattice 
And saw the court below all throng’d with mourners. 













JAN. 
Forbear ;—thy spirits droop. 








Amy. 
My father’s chaplain 
Mutter’d the service of the dead; beside him 
A herald stood; and, as he grimly smil’d, 
‘“¢ Countess!” he cried, “ behold yon stately ’scutcheon ; 
Say, is it quarter’d well?” I look’d, and saw, 
Blagon’d with mine, the noble arms of Leicester. 









JAN. 
No marvel thou art mov’d—Thy vision stirs 
In me a waking terror. 







Any. 
On the pall 


There lay a coronet, upon my head 

I plac’d it; when, oh, horrible! 

My tresses fell, my crumbling flesh decay’d,— 
I stood—a skeleton! Ha! touch me not, 

No dream was e’er so real. 















JAN. 
Shake it off. 
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Amy. 

I cannot; what avails it, if I could! 
Soon, very soon, my boding heart declares 
This form must moulder to the grisly thing, 
Which now I shudder but to think upon, 
How wears the night ? 
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JAN. 
Like an o’erwailing widow, 
Still loth to change her sable weeds to grey. 


Amy. 

Oft at this ominous hour, between the owl’s 
Last vesper, and the shrill cock’s earliest matin, 
What time all living counterfeit the dead ; 

And they, ’tis said, life’s ghastly semblance wear 
To commune with the quick.—At this same hour, 
Oft do I feel a shadowy hand clasp mine, 

As it would snatch me hence; oft hear a voice 
Whispering my sentence to depart; a step,— 
Hark! hush! dost hear? It comes upon me now 
Stern as the heavy-gaited tread, that groans 
Beneath the bier.” 





CHEAP BLANKETS. 


As Paddy O‘Grady was walking one day, 
On the long dirty pavement of Ratcliff Highway, 
At a shopkeeper’s window, while casting a leer 
On a card, he saw—“ Blankets at half price sold here.” 
O’er the threshold he stept, and said “ Arrah, dear honey, 
For a pair of them blankets I'll down wid the money, 
Only tell me the price?”— They are just half-a-sovereign,’ 
Said the shop-keeping wight, as he pull’d off the covering. 
‘‘ Fait, and sure now,” cried Pat, “they are more than dirt cheap, 
And I'll single a pair of them out from the heap.” 
Having took up his parcel, he pull’d out a crown, 
“ Dere’s your money,” said Pat, as he threw the picce down. 
* Man alive!” cried the shopman—“ you’ve made a mistake, 
The price is ten shillings—no less can I take.”— 
«« Now be aisy, my jewel,” cried Pat, “ and don’t vapour, 
Sure and didn’t you write on dat big bit of paper 
Blankets sould at war price! And you tould me yourself 
Dat the price was ten shillings, ye bogtrotting elf— 
Now I give ye the half of it, don’t 1?-—-what more 
Would ye have ?”—he then took himself out at the door. 
Islington, N. 
Nov. 18th 1822, 
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MUSIC. 


GIveE me music, or I die! 

Strike the chords of harmony! 
Now will I laugh in rapture wild, 
Or sigh in melting sadness mild. 
Still if my soul with transports glow, 
Or soft dissolving numbers flow, 
My bosom swells with exstacy,— 
Then give me music, or I die! 








Give me music, or I die! 

Strike the chords of harmony! 
Friendship’s solace music pours, 

The lover’s wounded mind restores ; 
Soft sympathy attunes the measure, 

And wakes the soul to thrilling pleasure. 
Sweet is the charm of sympathy,— 
Then give me music, or I die! 


Ivy Terrace. 


AN ACROSTIC., 


S arah’s fair form, of ev’ry tongue the theme, 
A ttests a mind, pure as Eurota’s stream ; 

R ob'd in such charms Arcadia ne’er possess’d, 
A nd with a heart, so virt’ous, not distress’d, 

H eav’n sure will render, ever to be bless’d. 


R esolv’d to venture on the sea of love, 

Oh! what a valu’d freight thy bark will have! 

B e circumspect, and steer with caut’ous hands, 

I nto some friendly port, where bliss commands, 

N o longer then, sail solely on thro’ life, 

S upplant all care, become an envi’d wife: 

O n life’s wide ocean, ev’n serene and pure, 

N o dark’ning clouds, your thoughts, will e’er obscure. 


w.P 
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SONG. 


TUNE —* Come under my plaidy.” 





THE moonlight was shining, and darkness repining, 
When my true-love and I were to meet on the lea; 
The shearers were dreaming in slumber reclining, 
When Jamie came over the bleak muir to me. 


He’s bonnie and blythsome, nae thought e’er concealing, 
That springs in his bosom, sae manly an’ bauld; 

He’s true an’ he’s honest, nae secret revealing 

That e’er by a lassie in friendship was tauld. 


Oh, lang hae I kenned him, and lang hae I loe’d him, 
An’ aft hae I look’d on his bright loeing ee; 

But ne’er till this moment did I tremble to meet him, 
Or wish to keep from him in birk, wood, or lea. 


Tho’ the night it was clearsome, and folks they were gleaning. 


Wi’ nae light save that o’ the bonnic hairst* moon, 
"Twas cauld, cauld I wat ye, and look’d as if rain too, 
Wad fa’ an’ make mirkness succeed it how soon. 


But I buckled my plaidie, my face well concealing, 
Least Carlin’s ’frae clavers returning might be; 
Syne stept on regardless of cauldness an’ gealing, 
Contented ga’en I my ain Jamie could see. 


But still yet as nearer to our trystt I was getting, 
My feint heart begin to beat fast an’ to pant; 

An’ tho’ I was aye, aye nearer it getting, 

The nearer I gat, I was nearer to faint. 


Just then o’er the top o’ a wee knap o’ leather, 
I saw a dark figure appear in my view; 
I thought nae o’ cauld, 1 thought nae o’ weather, 
I saw my ain Jamie, and Jamie was true! 
ANNOT 








* Harvest. + Meeting-place. 
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STANZAS. 


Wuen coldly neglected by one whom I cherish’d, 
And snapt were the tendrils that fond hearts entwine ; 
Tho’ the bright dream of gladness so hastily perish’d, 
Yet, what breast was more scath’d or more blighted than mine ? 








Then the dark wreath of sorrow encircled my brow, 
And o’ershadowed the brightness that beam’d from my eye, 
Theu the big tear repressed, though it struggled to flow, 
Relieved not my bosom that heav’d with a sigh. 





Ah! a torrent of anguish pervaded my soul. 
And rudely o’erwhelm’d all its fancy and mirth ; 

While the demon of discord, reigning free from control, 
Made the world of my mind a mere ruin and dearth. 


At length in the breast of true friendship I pour’d 
The cares that from pride I too long had conceal’d ; 
O’er my wild troubled soul, a soft quiet then shower’d, 
Like the summer’s cool dew-drop from heav’n reveal’d. 





Thus the rivulet placidly wanders along, 
Till increased by the storm, as rudely it raves, 
When grown to a torrent, wild, rapid, and strong, 
It o’erwhelms the green banks that its fair bosom laves, 








Onward struggles the stream till the wide breast of ocean, 
With emerald hues, in mild beauty extending, 

Receives the fierce torrent with trembling emotion, 
And lulls the wild waves with her deep bosom blending. 












CHARADE. 


THERE’s maby fishes in the sea, 
My first among them glideth ; 

Yet it doth grow on upland lea, 
And ’mongst the plants abideth. 
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My second is a cry of pain, 
A sort of interjection: 

My whole is language, but not plain— 
Now solve my little section. 














J. M. Lacey. 
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ON THE ENGRAVING OF MARY, THE SISTER OF LAZARUS. 


Ou, Mary, when among the dead, 
Thy brother Lazarus slept ; 

For thee a pitying Saviour mourn’d, 
The blessed “ Jesus wept.” 


And while admiring numbers gaz'd, 
His arm was stretched to save ; 

He gave the word “ Lazarus, come forth!” 
“ Awake, and quit the grave.” 


Thus shall the “ dead in Christ” be rais’d, 
But not to realms like this ; 

To “ Life eternal,” to a state i 
Of pure unfading bliss. ti 


} -— - -—-—} | 

‘i 

SONNET. i 
TO MALICE. 


ty HENCE, scowling fiend! I dread that baleful leer, ia 
{ | Each pallid look too well displays thy mind, i 
Hi There reigns fierce passion, but ‘tis trembling fear 
. Daunts thy poor coward soul, and bids thee find 
Some surer means than manly honor gives, 
Thy unsuspecting victim to destroy ; 
Thy hate, deep rooted, while that victim lives, 4 
Never will suffer thee to taste of joy. i 
Earth’s worst of curses! Malice, from me fly! 
Ne’er may thy tortures wound the breast of love; 
Ne’er may they cause te misery a sigh, 
t Nor to the mind of peace a terror prove : i 
‘ Then might affliction find some solace here! ie 
And pity’s softest sigh mute sorrow cheer! 


J. M. Lacey. 


: 
. IMPROMPTU. i 
t MUSIC. | 
’Tis music’s pow’r to thaw the frost of age, 
Or to arouse new infant joys unknown; 

To life’s last chapter add a brighter page, 
Or sweeten buds of thought as yet unblown, 
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EXTRACT FROM MOORE’S LOVES OF THE ANGELS, 


seesrrer 


Soug of Lilis from the Second Angel’s Story. 


“I Hap, last night, a dream of thee, 
Resembling those divine ones, given, 
Like preludes to sweet minstrelsy, 
Before thou cam’st, thyself, from heaven. 


nr a ee I et ce te 
- — 








The same rich wreath was on thy brow, 
Dazziing as if of star-light made ; 

And these wings; lying darkly now, 
Like meteors round thee flash’d and play’d. 


me 1, 


All bright as in those happy dreams 
Thou stood’st, a creature te adore 

No less than love, breathing out beams, 
As flowers do fragance, at each pore! 


Stadden 1 felt thee dtaw me near 

To thy pure heart, where, fondly plac’d; 
I seem’d within the atmosphere 

Of that exhaling light embrac’d; 


And, as thou heldst me there, the flame 
Pass’d from thy heavenly soul to mine, 
Till—oh, too blissfal—I became, 
Like thee, all spirit, all divine. 


Say, why did dream so bright come o’er me, 
If, now I wake, ’tis faded, gone? 

When will my Cherub shine before me 
Thus radiant, as in heaven he shone? 


When shall I, waking, be allow’d 
To gaze upon those perfect charms, 
And hold thee thus, without a cloud, 
A chill of earth, within my arms? 


eeek 2m 


Oh what a pride to say—this, this 
Is my own Angel—all divine, 
And pure, and dazzling as he is, 
And fresh from heaven, he’s mine, he’s mine! 
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Think’st thou, were Litis in thy place, 
A creature of yon lofty skies, 

She would have hid one single grace, 
One glory from her lover's eyes? 


No, no—then, if thon lov’st like me, 
Shine out, young Spirit, in the blaze 
Of thy most prond divinity, 
Nor think thou’lt wound this mortal gaze. 


Too long have I look’d doating on 
Those ardent eyes, intense ev’n thus— 
Too near the stars themselves have gone, 


To fear aught grand or luminous. 


Then doubt me not—oh, who can say 


But that this dream may yet come true, 


And my blest spirit drink thy ray 
Till it becomes all heavenly too? 


Let me this once but feel the flame 
Of those spread wings, the very pride 
Will change my nature, and this frame 
By the mere tonch be deified!” 


_-_ 


A SKETCH. 


On! what a sweet and animated grace 


Breaks forth, with bright and renovating light, 
From those expressive eyes upon the cheek, 
Where smiling lurks the rose’s faintest blush, 


— 


Which seers to rise with each embodied thought, 


And plays around the mouth in innocence.— 


And from her rosy lips how sweetly flow, 


Like zephyrs langhing o’er the sportive lake, 
Accents, whose ev’ry sound breathes gentleness, 


Diffusing o’er the soul, calm tranquil joys! 


Behold that forehead high whose snowy white 


May vie with Torneo’s hoary brow,— 


There dark and clustering ringlets richly wave 


In simple elegance!—Too soon, alas! 
This form, by nature delicately fram'd, 


May fade from earth, and be for ever gone,— 
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How sad the thought, that ere that fatal hour, 
Sickness and pain, with unrelenting hand, 
Perchance may chase away those peerless charms, 
And not a smile remain to lull despair! 


Cheadle, 5th Sept 1892. T. W. B. 
ee 














fMarriages. 
At Hampstead, Thomas Beckwith, Esq. of Bedford-place, to Elizabeth 
Sophia, second daughter of the late J. Spottiswood2, Esq. of Spottiswoode. 
At Mary-le-bone church. R. Bellers, Esq. of New Lodge, Berkhampstead, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of G- Bridges, Esq. of Gloucester-place. 
Joshua Watson, Esq. to Miss Polite—Mr, Wm. Thorpe, to Miss Bradshaw— 
Mr. Birdsall, to Miss Cooch—Mr, Smith, to Miss Walter. 


Deaths. 

Died at Cheltenham, in the 2th year of his age, John Rodney, youngest 
son of the late Lord Rodney, a brother to the present Lord. 

At Roehampton, Carolme Countess Dowager Kingston, in her 60th year. 

At Kensington, the Right Hon. Frances Viscountess Dowager Montague. 

On the @ist, Lady Frederica Stanhope, eldest daughter of the Earl of Mans 
field, wife of the Hon. T. H. Stanhope. The infant of which she was de- 
livered on the previous Saturday, died on the following day. 


aD 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of Mrs. T——r.—Miss 
L. R.--Mr. R.—W. P. King—I. C.—R. B.—Mrs. L. S.—D. L.—Mortimer, a 
Tale—Modern Empirics—A Caution—Hints for Ladies—The Robber—Lines 
to an Infant—To Miss P- W.—Stanzas by Z.—A Thought—Charade—Song— 
The Beggar-boy—Lines, by X X. 





The Lines by Mies T. will be inserted as soon as possible. 


We are extremely sorry to be again obliged to delay the insertion of the 
‘* Portraiture.” We apologize to Mr. R. for the omission, and assure him 
that it shall appear next month,. 


The Parcel for W. W. shall be forwarded as desired. 


O. P. Q. is mistaken if he thinks to impose upon our credulity. We have 
answered him before. 


We shall be happy to secure the-contributions of “ A Young Lady.” 
SUBJECT FOR THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


Which is preferable, Beauty with little understanding, or 
great talents with personal deformity ? 
The answer, either in prose or verse, to be delivered on or before the 1st 


af March.—The best essay to be entitled to an elegant work, of the value of 
Iwo Guineas, 
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